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Tue Labour Party has sensibly decided to 
call for a suspension of Britain’s H-bomb 
tests pending fresh negotiations. To 
| acquiesce in the tests would be to accept as 
inevitable an arms race in which Britain, the 
most vulnerable of all countries, must be a 
certain loser; if it continues, it will ulti- 
mately be fatal to mankind. To demand, on 
the other hand, that we should forgo all our 
| tests unilaterally and unconditionally, has the 
disadvantage of throwing away our one bar- 
—— gaining counter. That is the issue which 
ering, 1 ejiad had to be decided; and the decision was 
oe primarily political, not scientific. 
nai’ 7606, | Indeed, scientific pronouncements, in a 
field where very few can even understand 
meaning of the words used, often serve 
only to confuse those who are already 
pee troubled in mind and conscience—as all 
riticisms, & #°) thoughtful people must be about problems of 
for printing of defence. Mr. Macmillan used science effec- 
na.) tively i in this manner in last Monday’s debate. 
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= Write ot] did not support his case. They are in fact 
“sndon, Wl. | 80Mething of a boomerang. Since any great 
ac . 6 Ne} nuclear explosion can be detected, it is diffi- 
Cambridge }Cult to believe that an “ undetectable ” 

— ad ops | Domb would be militarily important or worth 
made beer wii testing. But there is a further fallacy in 
____} Mr, Macmillan’s argument : it was his claim 
Pp. 421, 22 81 that an undetectable bomb can now be made 
Which led him to tell us that he hopes to 


tach agreement for the policing of limited 


tests. If it were true that they do not 
automatically announce themselves—that is, 
if they can no longer be regarded as self- 
policing—then, Mr. Macmillan suggests, we 
must arrange a way of policing limited tests. 
But if you can police limited tests, obviously 
you can police all tests. So he can no longer 
plead the inability to police tests as an effec- 
tive argument against a disarmament agree- 
ment. As for the biological horrors of radio- 
activity, nobody, including Mr. Macmillan, 
knows what they are. The view that no 
genetic harm occurs until an undefined level 
of radio-activity is reached, is acknowledged 
by scientists to be no more than guess-work. 
Many of them hold, with the Japanese, that 
the contamination of fish and other foods that 
they eat involves deaths in the next genera- 
tion—and probably permanent damage to 
children yet unborn. It is a fair charge 
against the scientists in this matter that, 
uncertain themselves, they allow the unin- 
structed to take as gospel things about which 
they are ready, privately, to admit themselves 
ignorant. 

All talk of “clean” and “safe” bombs is 
dangerous nonsense. The pretence that we 
can make H-bombs which do not threaten all 
our lives is the military way of lulling the 
world into a sense of security. Before long 
we shall be talking of H-bombs as “con- 
ventional weapons,” as we already talk of 
atomic weapons. How \ong in that case will 


Politicians and the Bombs 


it be before other powers—West Germany, 
for instance—will be able to establish their 
right to make and test bombs—which, after 
all, will then be part of normal armaments? 
Then, indeed, the moment for any disarma- 
ment agreement, which no military mind 
ever takes seriously, will have passed. The 
moment for this country to opt out of this 
fantastic death race, and to initiate a general 
refusal to continue it, is now. 

What happens to a statesman like our pre- 
sent Prime Minister that he cannot see this? 
Even on the lowest propagandist level he 
must know that Russia daily gains advantage. 
Tory spokesmen, and even some Labour 
people, who are blind to the realities of the 
world, suggest that in some way Britain adds 
to its prestige and its independence by pos- 
sessing and testing H-bombs. Precisely the 
opposite is the case. The Soviet Union is 
able, throughout the vast territories that 
border the Indian and Pacific Oceans, to 
boast that it offers to refrain from all tests 
and to negotiate the end of nuclear warfare. 
Because we dismiss these offers as propa- 
ganda, Moscow can continue its own 
H-bomb tests and say with a straight face 
that it only does so because we refuse to 
abandon ours. If we postpone our tests 
pending negotiations, we shall have taken an 
all-important first step: the world might 
then begin to believe that our verbal sup- 
port of disarmament is not a pack of lies. 








Comments on the Week’s News 


Strike Suspended 


The leaders of the engineering and shipbuild- 
ing unions had to take a difficult tactical decision 
on Tuesday. Though the card vote in favour of 
suspending the strikes while the courts of inquiry 
sit showed a comfortable majority, this majority 
rested solely on the vote of the A.E.U. which was 
swung for suspension by the casting ballot of the 
union’s president, Mr. Carron. This means, in 
effect, that most of the union leaders wished to 
go on with the strike. For the A.E.U., the union 
that is most heavily committed, the question must 
have hinged upon the burden of strike pay— 
which would run at about one million pounds: a 
week. If the strikes were not called off now, they 
would have to be kept up for at least another two 
weeks while the courts considered their evidence 
and reports. By that time, both the A.E.U. mem- 
bers and the union’s strike fund would have 
reached the point where a longer strike would 
have meant real hardship and difficulty, and it 
would have been hard to go on if the courts of 
inquiry reached proposals which the unions 
could not accept. As it is, the strikes could be re- 
sumed if the courts fail io offer a-settlement which 
goes beyond the offer the employers made last 
week. The other unions—and, in this case, Mr. 
Cousins swung the Transport and General 
Workers alongside the smaller skilled unions— 
clearly felt that they were now in a strong bar- 
gaining position and that it would be difficult to 
get the men out for a second time. Despite this 
tactical disagreement, it would be foolish to in- 
terpret the suspension as a defeat for the unions. 
They managed to secure an offer from the em- 
ployers—the main point at issue—and they have 
secured official inquiries about the size of their 
claim. This has been done, moreover, without 
causing too much disruption in industry and 
without antagonising public opinion. The ball 
has now been passed to Professor Jacks and his 
two colleagues. Their problem is not so much 
to decide the amount of the wage advance, but 
to determine conditions for it upon which both 
sides can agree. ‘The employers are insistent 
that any cash increase must be matched by a 
guarantee that there will be a wage-freeze for at 
least 18 months, and by an agreement to relax 
trade union practices. Here is the real difficulty. 
Though the unions are willing to talk about 
changes in working practices, this problem has 
to be settled by elaborate consultation down to 
the local level—and the machinery for that 
simply does not exist. 


Set-back for Malta 


It was always doubtful whether a Conserva- 
tive government could summon sufficient imagi- 
nation to embrace the plan for the integration of 
Malta with the British Isles. It was Attlee’s 
intuition which produced a round-table confer- 
ence; the opposition had to lead the Commons 
to accept the scheme; now the present govern- 
ment has virtually murdered the tender infant 
entrusted to its care. Conservative ministers 
could not bring themselves to accept the basic 
principle underlying the policy of integration. 
This is no different from that which motivates 
every other colonial people. The overriding 
concern of the Maltese is status—the determina- 
tion to achieve equal status which alone, they be- 
lieve, can bring self-respect This involves both 
political freedom—on which the government was 
prepared to satisfy Mintoff’s demands—and eco- 
nomic equality. Barred from obtaining equal 





status through national sovereignty, they chose 
to join the British nation. Politically they would 
then achieve equality, through self-government 
on the island and representation at Westminster; 
economically through the gradual absorption into 
the British economy. It is through disagreement 
on the latter issue that the negotiations have 
foundered this week. H.M.G. has insisted that 
it could do no more than “help” Malta towards 
a more buoyant economy, which must bear the 
weight of better wages and social services. It has 
in fact thus applied the Tory principle that 
social benefits can only accrue from business suc- 
cess and have no relation to needs. But Dom 
Mintoff always understood integration to mean 
membership of the family, not trust at the back- 
door. He could compromise on relating wages 
to economic effort. He refused to ask his people 
to pay increased contributions without securing 
a parallel increase in their social benefits. This 
is surely a principle without which integration 
would be an empty shell. Mintoff may at times 
be an exasperating negotiator, but in this case 
the Colonial Office have shown regrettable inepti- 
tude. At the most delicate stage they submitted 
compromise proposals one morning, withdrew 
them the same evening and followed them with 
an ultimatum. Such treatment is hardly con- 
ducive to agreement, still less to assurance of 
equal status. 

Mintoff is now faced with a difficult choice. 
He is unfortunate in negotiating when British 
defence cuts run concurrently with disinflation, 
but the Maltese cannot be expected to appreciate 
this situation so long as they are not regarded as 
part of the British family. Nothing would be 
easier than to lead the people of Malta into a 
menacing, anti-British mood. We hope that Min- 
toff will resist this temptation and hold fast to 
his imaginative concept—even if it means super- 
human patience. The Labour Party can help by 
making it plain that to them, whether in opposi- 
tion or government, integration means nothing 
less than equal citizenship. 


Fog on the Canal 


It is still not clear whether we can hope for an 
early resumption of negotiations on the Suez 
Canal. For the moment, as Mr. Macmillan 
announced on Monday, British ships are being 
“advised” not to use the Canal, and he claimed 
that the American government was taking a 
similar Tine. But it is already obvious that the 
Bermuda talks failed to stiffen the American atti- 
tude. At his Tuesday press conference Mr. 
Dulles said that the only pressure America was 
prepared to bring to bear on Egypt was to con- 
tinue to freeze Egypt’s $40 million assets; 
America had no business to talk about a blockade; 
after all, she was not economically dependent on 
the Canal, and it was up to those states who were 
to take action. It was precisely this attitude on 
Mr. Dulles’s part which led to Sir Anthony Eden’s 
increasing exasperation and the eventual explo- 
sion. Meanwhile, the Egyptian authority is 
denying access to ships which refuse to pay all 
dues, in dollars, on the spot; and an increasing 
number of British shipowners, who are not pre- 
pared to suffer the economic consequences of 
accepting. Mr. Macmillan’s advice, are registering 
their ships under foreign flags. The latest 
Egyptian proposals, which mark a serious retreat 
from the October “six principles,” are regarded 
as totally inadequate by the British govern- 
ment. ‘They were also criticised by Mr. Dulles, 
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who has sent the Egyptian government a Memor. 
andum suggesting modifications; but to judge by 
the tone of his press conference, he does mot 
expect that anything will come of it. A furth: 
Egyptian move is expected this week-end, but jt 
is unlikely materially to alter the three-fold choig 
open to’ Britain: to accept Egypt’s terms (difficu 
for political reasons), to boycott the Canal (impos. 
sible for economic reasons), or to negotiate: Singe 
Egypt has already made it quite clear that she js 
unwilling to resume the tripartite negotiations 
which the outbreak of hostilities interrupted, the 
U.N. now provides the only framework in which 
they can take place, and through which we might 
still obtain the relatively favourable terms which 
were within our reach before we resorted to force, 


India and the Commonwealth 


America’s decision to join the military com- 
mittee of the Baghdad Pact has increased 
tension between India and Pakistan; it has also 
strengthened the hand: of those Indians who 
have been arguing, ever since the Anglo-French 
invasion of Suez and the U.N. resolution on 
Kashmir, that India should leave the Common- 
wealth. Aneurin Bevan added his voice to tha 
of Mr. Nehru when he told the Indian patie 
ment that this step would be a profound blunder, 
damaging to India as well as to Britain. What 
has India to gain by leaving the Commonwealth 
at the moment when it is being transformed? 
Nehru has been quick to see the immense impli- 
cations of the presence of Nkrumah as a co- 
league at the next Commonwealth conference. 
As an uncommitted country, India’s position is 
doubly advantageous. Nothing prevents Delhi 
from establishing ties with countries within the 
Communist bloc while remaining inside the 
Commonwealth. Last week’s most important 
event in Delhi was the visit of the Polish 
Premier who signed a joint statement with 
Nehru reaffirming the “five principles”; urging 
the end of nuclear tests as the first step towards 
disarmament; expressing satisfaction at the with- 
drawal of invading forces from Egyptian teri- 
tory and pledging support for Peking as a 
member of the United Nations. A culturd 
agreement was also signed; India has already 
made such agreements with Turkey, Indonesia, 
Japan and Iraq. 


Caribbean or Continental ? 


All nine seats in the British Honduras election 
have been won by the People’s United Party. 
But this is not the same P.U.P. which won the 
election three years ago. Last autumn the pafly 
split and its main leaders, including the First 
Minister, Leigh Richardson, left the party and 
formed the Honduras Independent Party. The 
central issue of the split was corruption, for # 
had been shown in court that hurricane relief 
funds had been misappropriated. The election, 
however, was not fought on the issue of public 
morality, although Leigh Richardson and his cok 
leagues no doubt hoped that the electorate would 
repudiate the attitude of their opponents to public 
money. As most of the workers of British Hom 
duras saw it, however, the real choice was betwee 
association with the West Indies or with South 
American ‘states, particularly Guatemala. Thos 
the victory of Mr. George Price, the new leadet 
of the P.U-P., must be interpreted:as the decisioa 
of a large number of British Hondurans to sett 
their future in South America rather than in the 

: Caribbean. 
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Progress on Obscenity 
To attempt the reform of the obscenity laws by 
statute, instead of leaving it to the judges to say 
what each generation ought to read, seems to have 
daunted everyone for years as a task of great legal 
difficulty. The latest and by far the most 
example, the Obscene Publications 
Bill, which was drafted by the Society of 
Authors, has now gone to be considered by a 
Select Committee of the Commons, whose terms 
of reference are to be the bill itself and nothing 
else. This committee will have government 
assistance in “trying to make the bill work- 
able”; and if it has not finished its deliberations 
by the end of the session, it will be reconstructed 
at the beginning of the next and continue from the 
point at which it left off. In proposing the Select 


Committee as an earnest of the government’s desire 
to help; Mr. Simon, the Home Office Under- 
Secretary, said that, although this step is some- 
times necessary to deal with complicated public 
bills, it is a long time since a private member’s 
bill achieved such a distinction. The bill’s pros- 
pects therefore seem bright. There was general 
agreement in the House that, as. this journal has 
always urged, “intent” must be reintroduced as 
an essential element in the offence of publishing 
obscene matter, that a book must in future be 
considered as a whole and not condemned as 
“obscene” on the strength of isolated passages; 
that the reactions of the 14-year-old schoolgirl 
must no longer be the sacred test; and that the 
publisher and author must always have a right— 
whatever the difficulty of making it available—to 
be heard in defence of their books. 


News from Our Own Correspondents 


Budapest 
Neither Up Nor Down 


A Correspondent writes: Five months after the 
tevolution, open lorries laden with troops and 
police still race through the streets of Budapest. 
The men are jammed in like cattle, their machine- 
guns at the ready, but.most of them seem to be 
trying not to look silly in their dutiful effort to 
be grim about these movements from point A to 
point B and back again. As I watched the lorries 
break carefully through dense flows of people at 
intersections, and a Hungarian companion said to 
me: “Poor fellows, they have no more notion of 
where they are going than we have.” In all the 
battle areas workmen are busy. Tons of glass 
shipped in by the Russians have been set in new 
shop windows. High on wooden scaffolds brick- 
layers are patching shell holes with clean pink 
bricks that show like blotches on old faces. 
Market stalls are piled high with more food than 
the people have had since before the war, and 
long, and not always orderly, queues form early 
in front of drab and damaged shops. Here people 
can buy household gadgets and wines and tinned 
foods. These are now once more in good supply 
because the Kadar government is seeking to 
avert new distempers by the filling of revolu- 
tionary bellies. 

Kadar must be fully aware that he and his 
colleagues rule as enemies of the people, as men 
who are hated, for having thwarted the many 
and varied ambitions of the October revolution. 
Within his government itself the creatures of the 
old Rakosi regime, indispensable still to the func- 
tioning of every little bureau, again assert their 
power over the everyday doings of a whole people 
in a state-planned way of life. The Hungarian 
people, however, united in their nationalism, are 
still at violent odds with each other over what 
they sought in their struggle, some thinking they 
were killing and dying for a rebirth of a sort of 
free enterprise, while others sought truer Com- 
Munism by setting up workers’ councils. 

Though neither effort came off and everybody 
appears to be back where he started from (except 
those in exile or in jail), there are Communist 
intellectuals who say they feel in the air of the 
new government a change cautiously favourable 
to some of the revolutionary demands. Not 
much; but a little. They predict a policy of slow 
concession as time ripens, and say: “We used 
to be ‘Socialist realists’”—meaning Socialists to 
Whom. realism meant unquestioning discipline 
*f action for the theoretical good of the cause— 


“but now all of us are ‘ Socialist naturalists ’”— 
meaning Communists who agree that discipline 
is perhaps not universally bearable, and that 
government must, in the last resort, conform to 
the minimum demands of the governed. 

Communists, democratic Socialists, ex-Com- 
munists and non-party intellectuals alike, openly 
discussing politics with me round a table in a 
Budapest restaurant, were in real disagreement 
only about their acceptance or rejection of Kadar. 
Basically, all agreed that the writers, many of 
whom are now in jail for the leading part they 
took in evoking revolution, exemplify the dangers 
of “intellectualism ” in a Communist state where 
the masses are not yet aware of the extent to 
which reform may be possible and practical in 
the face of ruling force. All wished that Imry 
Nagy had succeeded in forming a stable govern- 
ment, but all agreed that he was impossibly naive 
in attempting to carry Hungary out of the eastern 
bloc as a neutral state. They add that, under 
interrogation, Nagy still refuses to say anything, 
but that the country was rapidly returning to 
order under his leadership a full day before the 
second intervention of Russian troops. 


Rome 
Bardot and the Pope 


Our Rome Correspondent writes: Brigitte 
Bardot has almost, inadvertently, caused an 
Italian constitutional crisis. When a film com- 
pany began to advertise “Miss Strip-Tease,” 
lowly priests and novices who had hitherto 
appeared resigned to the worldly atmosphere of 
Rome suddenly noticed that the Bardot contours 
were an insult to the Eternal City. 

Then came the bombshell: the Pope spoke. 
He protested against the Constitutional Court’s 
abolition of a Fascist law which decreed that 
street posters should be first submitted to the 
police for censorship. He reminded the Italian 
government of the Concordat between the State 
and the Vatican, and of the clause dealing with 
the preservation of Rome’s sacred character. 

Senator Enrico De Nicola, President of the 
Constitutional Court, then resigned. President 
of the Republic in 1946, he has been referred to 
as the “Gandhi of Italian politics.” “Although 
his letter of resignation has not been made public 
it is generally considered that the Senator resigned 
because of the Vatican’s interference in Italy’s 
internal affairs and because of the subsequent 
attitude of the Italian government and the police 
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authorities who confiscated the Bardot posters 
and brought charges against the film company. 

The reasons, of course, go much further than 
Miss Strip-Tease. The Italian left (Communists 
and Nenni Socialists) point out that the political 
aim of the Pope’s speech was of a more general 
nature and was directed against freedom of 
conscience and political freedom. The left has 
taken the opportunity to attack Signor Saragat 
once more on this occasion, pointing out that the 
role he plays in the present government injures 
the democratic state, and reveals that he is more 
clerical than the clericals. 


Paris 
Mollet and the Fascists 


Our Paris Correspondent writes: On the 
Champs-Elysées last Saturday afternoon, a few 
thousand young Fascists ‘succeeded in transform- 
ing a veterans’ parade into an ugly riot. Chant-. 
ing anti-semitic slogans, and calling for war 
against Morocco, they smashed the windows of 
the editorial offices of L’Express and manhandled 
passers-by who tried to remonstrate with them. 
There was a similar anti-semitic demonstration on 
Sunday afternoon, when M. Mollet inaugurated 
the new Place Léon Blum. The outraged protests 
of the government at this sudden resurrection of 
the extreme right wing rather hollow—because 
the origins of the wave of hysterical patriotism 
currently sweeping France can be traced to the 
government’s handling of the recent confidence 
debate in the Assembly. The closing stages of 
the debate were dominated by attacks on the new 
Moroccan government for failing to secure the 
release of two French officers, Captain Moureau 
and Lieutenant Perrin, allegedly held prisoner 
by the Moroccan Liberation Army. These 
attacks were launched, in the first place, by the 
extreme right, but they were encouraged and 
amplified by government spokesmen, who em- 
ployed the subject as a sort of smokescreen to 
avoid further debate on the conduct of the 
Algerian war and its economic consequences. 
Such tactics were not only irresponsible but, in 
the case of Captain - Moureau, downright 
dishonest. Moureau, a Native Affairs Officer, 
disappeared in southern Morocco nine months 
ago, and the government is perfectly well aware 
that he was killed during an incident in which 
personal matters played a bigger role than politics. 
Mollet’s object, during the debate, in stressing the 
government’s efforts to secure Moureau’s 
“release,” was purely and simply to pacify the 
right and get his vote of confidence. 

But naturally, extreme right-wing elements have 
seized the opportuinty to call for “strong 
measures ”—if not war—against Morocco. Im- 
mediately the subject of French atrocities in 
Algeria is raised, the cry goes up: “And what 
about Captain Moureau? Why attack the 
honour of the French army and remain silent 
about the crimes of the Arabs?” The govern- 
ment has ruthlessly exploited this new atmosphere 
of rabid chauvinism to suppress inquiries inte 
the methods used in “ pacifying” Algeria. It has 
represented the recent resignation of the disting- 
uished General, Paris de Bollardiére—who 
objected to the activities of Massu’s paratroopers 
—as a political plot cooked up by the “ defeatists,” 
and the Ministry of Defence has gone to great 
lengths to smear the General’s reputation. It 
is hardly surprising that this ruthless witch-hunt 
against the supporters of a peaceful settlement in 
Algeria—the editor of Témoignage Chrétien was 
dragged into court this week—is producifig an 
ominous echo in the streets of Paris. 
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Gs Westminster 
Brown Bomber 


Labour members were obviously expecting 
something of a party holiday when Mr. Harold 
Macmillan opened the Bermuda debate last 
Monday. Things seemed to be going so badly 
for the government. It had already slipped 
abruptly down Mr. Gallup’s poll; the engineering 
atid shipbuilding strikes appeared to be growing; 
the doctors were coming to the boil; Lord Salis- 
bury had boiled over. There was a chance that, 
either on the decision to release Archbishop 
Makarios, or on the government’s reported inten- 
tion to pay Suez tolls to Nasser, or on the guided 
missile agreement with the U.S., which seemed 
still further to limit our independence, various 
sections of the party would boil over too. So 
the Prime Minister was greeted almost in silence 
by his own supporters, while Labour M.P.s 
looked like Oxford men watching the start of this 
year’s Boat Race. 

The result was not as expected. The Salis- 
bury resignation made surprisingly little stir. 
Right-wingers mumbled that if the fellow was 
going to resign he might have done it earlier on 
better issues; the small secondary school contin- 
gent, who resent the kissing ring, were openly 
pleased because they thought that, without the 
kingmaker, the government might somehow seem 
more democratic; and, of course, there was the 
usual lump of “don’t knows.” Then Macmillan, 
so far from announcing submission to Nasser, 
was able to say that both British and American 
ships were being advised for the time being to 
avoid the canal. Though Mr. Dulles now seems 
to have contradicted the American side of this, 
the announcement enormously pleased Captain 
Waterhouse and may have been the chief influ- 
ence in inducing the hundred or so Tories to 
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withdraw their awkward anti-American motion. 

Finally on the H-Bomb tests, Macmillan was 
able to blind the House, at least temporarily, with 
science. The fact that his science now seems to 
have been unsound made it no less effective at 
the time; for, in their efforts to understand. what 
on earth the man meant; the opposition lost itself 
in technicalities. - Partly because of this, Mr. 
Gaitskell’s reply, unusually, was ineffective— 
except for his appendage about the latest revela- 
tions on Anglo-French collusion with Israel. 
But Gaitskell’s biggest difficulty was not amateur 
science but Mr. George Brown. 

For months Labour members have been dis- 
cussing H-bomb tests. Should Britain carry out 
her tests, should she postpone them while work- 
ing for universal abandonment, or should she 
abandon hers whatever other nations do? In the 
previous week Gaitskell himself had pressed the 
government at once to call a conference designed 
to end all tests and, presumably, to postpone our 
own test in the meantime. But there was still no 
clear party line and the opposition had asked for 
the Bermuda debate to be postponed until Thurs- 
day in the hope that a clear decision would emerge 
from Wednesday’s special party meeting. Despite 
all this, on the previous Saturday, in an official 
party political broadcast, Brown committed the 
party to supporting the tests. Many Labour 
members were angry that Brown should commit 
them before they had been consulted. They were 
angry that the leaders, obviously knowing what 
Brown intended to say, not as an individual but 
as Official party spokesman, had not restrained 
him. With all this as background, Gaitskell was 
in a difficult position on the Monday. He could 
not easily throw over Brown. He could not wisely 
give his own line in advance of the party decision 
in two days’ time. He was in the same dilemma 
which embarrassed Mr. James Griffiths in the 
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Commons’ social security debate a few weeks ago. 
So, purely in terms of party morale, what on 
Monday afternoon looked like becoming a T, 
rout became by Monday evening an unplannaj 
Labour withdrawal; and on Tuesday Macleod’ 
announcement that, for the time being, the strikes 
were off brought the government further relief 

Fundamentally in” the two days little hag 
altered. Abroad, neither Suez nor Cyprus ap 
settled, nor is there as yet any sign of settlement 
on which all sections of the Tory party can unig. 
At home the government is still under imiddle. 
class pressure for budget relief, pressure which 
will be intensified now ‘that the engineers, ship. 
builders and railwaymen are likely to get more 
pay. But if the budget is to be “soft” in hope of 
keeping the middle-classes in check, what cap 
the government do to keep inflation in check a 
well? 

In face of these dilemmas it seems unimport 
ant that, in the House of Commons, Tory morale 
should for the moment have begun to rise while 
Labour’s morale falls. Yet it is important, A 
government with a working majority can only be 
beaten in the House of Commons. However badly 
it does, it can run its full term provided it cag 
get its supporters into the lobby; and its ability 
to get its supporters mto the lobby does depend 
to a considerable extent on the seeming triviality 
of comparative performance of ministers and 
opposition front-bench speakers at the despatch 
box. A performance may be bad because there 
is no policy behind it, as Labour’s was on Mon- 
day. But even without a policy it can still be 
effective, as Macmillan’s was. If outsiders are 
surprised that the House of Commons can be like 
a public meeting, elated by a speaker who in fact 
has said nothing worth hearing, outsiders do not 
know the House of Commons. 

J. P. W. MaLLatieu 
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- Mr. Macmillan Buys Time 


MACMILLAN’S tactical success was badly 


_geeded by his demoralised party, for his first three 


months in office have led not to stability but to a 
crisis. Its poor-performance in by-elections has 
been echoed in the latest opinion polls—and the 
slide of many Conservative voters into the wilder- 
ness of the “don’t knows.” Its performance in 
the House has been equally indecisive. During 
the Suez crisis, Ministers got into the habit of 
prevaricating because they had something to 
conceal. Now they fluff and falter because they 
have nothing to say. They plod through the 
business of the House without making any im- 
pact—Mr. Butler’s speech on penal reform is the 
only positive contribution from the Treasury 
Bench in all this time—because Mr. Macmillan 
has given them no sign of what he wants or how 
he expects them to get it for him. They look to 
the Cabinet room for guidance on policy, and all 
they see is dissension. They turn to the back- 
benches for support, and find their party confused 
and divided. No wonder the Tories were 
pleased to catch Labour off-balance. They could, 
for a moment, forget their own doubts and argu- 
ments. . 

In this crisis, the dramatic resignation of 
Lord Salisbury is both a symptom of trouble 
and an additional irritant. It can be shrugged 
off—this is the line that some Tory commentators 
have taken—as an act of conscience which is 
unlikely to be imitated by others. Lord Salis- 
bury, it is said, is an honourable man who has 
resigned rather than accept the decision to release 
Archbishop Makarios, but his resignation does 
not mean that he will organise the Tory ex- 
tremists against his late colleagues. But his 
action weakens the government at exactly the 
point where it is most vulnerable. It is a sign to 
the discontented right-wingers that, within three 
months, he has lost confidence in the leader he 
so glowingly commended to them. They were 
already uneasy about the course that Mr. Mac- 
millan appeared to be taking, and Lord Salis- 
bury’s action has confirmed their doubts. They 
were prepared to give the new Cabinet time to 
settle down—the combination of Salisbury and 
Macmillan seemed a guarantee that it would soon 
move in the right direction—but they wanted 
quick results. All they have got is what they 
consider a surrender in Cyprus, indecision about 
Suez, a “sell-out” on defence policy at Bermuda, 
a failure by Mr. Macleod to give solid backing to 
the employers in their attempt to have a show- 


| down with the engineering unions—and. Lord 


Salisbury’s gesture of no confidence. 

Aware of all this, Mr. Macmillan had to 
choose. between two lines of approach to Mon- 
day’s debate. A strong man with a clear objec- 
tive can go into a critical debate prepared to 
master both the critics in his own party and the 
taunts of the opposition., Sir Winston did _ this 
on several occasions, and the earlier criticism only 
made the later praise seem louder. But Mr. 
Macmillan did not.dare bid so high.. That kind 


»} of parliamentary triumph is beyond his grasp. 


He therefore chose the opposite approach—one 


-] that other Conservative leaders have followed. . If 


the crisis cannot be mastered, pretend that it does 
Why, he asked in a puzzled tone, are 


Christmas Island? ‘The hazard to health is 
“insignificant.” Is Nasser proving too truculent 
again? Certainly his terms are “unsatisfactory,” 


| but British and American ships have been 


“advised” to avoid the Canal.. Do some say that 
We finally put the defence of Britain at the mercy 








of -Washington’s goodwill? What a harsh way to 
speak of a good “partner” who will allow us. to 
have complete control of the missiles that will 
soon arrive—and to provide our own nuclear war- 
heads if we can. Are there rumours of dissen- 
sion in the Commonwealth? There’s nothing 
that can’t be dealt with amicably at a conference 
this summer.. Mr. -Macmillan’s quiet rhetoric 
lulled his critics. No matter that the decisions 
reached at Bermuda in fact add up to very little; 
and that little already agreed before the “jolly 
house-party.” Time will show that everything is 
for the best—and, meanwhile, a little trouble 
about the H-bomb can be stirred up across the 
floor of the House. 

But this respite, bought cheaply enough, will 
be a short one. This week Mr. Macmillan and 
his colleagues must choose between the alterna- 
tive budgets which Mr. Thorneycroft is said to 
have prepared for them. Hard or soft? Can 
they, as the Daily Telegraph urges, find the “ will 
to live dangerously”? Even if they have the 
will, it will be hard to reverse a drift which began 
years ago.. They may, it is true, tell Mr. Thorney- 
croft to strike some minatory poses, to insist that 
his budget is both sweet and sour, but we have 
had these “acts of will” before. In foreign 
affairs, the Tory government has employed them 
to punctuate the decline of British power and 
policy. At home, they have been used ineffec- 
tively in an attempt to arrest the equally steady 
decline of the pound. Is there any reason to be- 
lieve that Mr. Thorneycroft can succeed where 
others have failed, that he can find the means as 
well as the will to bring the economy under con- 
trol—especially as the pressure within his party 
is directed towards financial concessions to the 
well-to-do? 

Here is the immediate dilemma. A soft bud- 
get could mean nothing less than an early elec- 
tion before its inflationary impact could be felt 
—an election in which the government would be 
counting upon its ability in the short run to win 
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back the dissident middle-class voters, and also 
the votes of the more prosperous workers who 
have -been affected by the credit squeeze and by 
the prospect of the Rents Bill. Such a budget 
would solve no important problems, except to 
buy time for Mr. Macmillan. A tough budget, 
on the other hand, could pay no immediate divi- 
dends and it might further antagonise the dissi- 
dents and abstentionists. The post-war Labour 
government, in its first years, was able to run 
the risks of austerity because it was able to look 
ahead to future improvements in production and 
living standards, and because its financial policies 
were fitted squarely into a pattern of social legis- 
lation designed to spread the burden fairly. 

But the Economic Survey shows that Mr. 
Macmillan and his colleagues will find it easier 
to. produce good phrases than effective policies. 
It is all very well to insist that once again there 
must be an export drive to hold the balance of 
payments and provide a surplus for overseas in- 
vestment. The effect of Tory policy, however, 
has been to produce economic stagnation. Last 
year, our production did not rise; while output 
per man actually fell. That is why there is very 
little room for this government to manceuvre. 
On each flank the jaws of the trap are closing 
in upon it. The Tories wanted to follow a 
tough: imperial and foreign policy, but they 
failed because Britain no longer has the strength 
to sustain that kind of imperialism in the 
modern world. The louder the bluster, the 
more humiliating the scuttle. At home, the die- 
hard demand for full-blooded Conservative poli- 
cies cannot be conceded for much the same 
reason. The more the government tries to con- 
ciliate the party militants the more it is likely 
to lose working-class votes in the marginal seats. 
The more it seeks a way to have a showdown 
with the unions, the more resolute and effective 
becomes the trade union response. It is now out 
of the question to buy prizes for everyone, as 
Mr. Butler tried to do. All Mr. Macmillan can 
do is to try to buy time. And each day it 
becomes plainer that time is the most expensive 
luxury that this Cabinet can enjoy. 


The Generals Let the Cat Out 


Ever since the humiliating and disorderly with- 
drawal from Port Said, a fine head of steam has 
been building up in the Horse Guards and the 
Rue St. Domenique. It is no secret that some of 
it has been escaping,-in the choleric explosions of 
admirals and generals, behind the relatively 
private doors of London clubs and le Jockey. 
Seldom in~ history -have senior military com- 
manders felt such hatred and contempt for their 
political masters, and seldom have they had less 
opportunity to express it. From Downing Street 
and the Matignon the orders have gone out: not 
a word about the Suez operation. But it would 
have been asking too much of human nature to 
expect the angry brass-hats to remain altogether 
silent. 
the British and French general staffs have now 
decided: to let; if not the whole cat, at least its 
front paws, out of. the bag. 


The Horse Guards operation took place this 
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Each in their. own characteristic ways, 


Tuesday, in the form of a discreet paragraph in 
The Times. Three reports on the military 
lessons of the Suez operations, wrote the paper’s 
defence correspondent, were being studied by the 
services; they would not be published, but The 
Times could give some -hints- as to what they 
contained. The reports on the airborne and 
commando operations merely stress, it seems, the 
lack of an effective strategic reserve, the poverty of 
British combined-operations equipment and the 
absence of a fully equipped marine commando 
unit. The real dynamite is contained in General 
Stockwell’s report on the operation as a whole. It 
emphasises, we are told, “the need for a clear 
political aim in an operation of this kind,” and 
adds that “difficulties” arose from “national 
security restrictions.” 

Here we touch the heart of the Suez mystery, 
and the explanation for all its shortcomings as 
an operation: there was throughout a funda- 
mental incompatibility of- aims between its 
military and political commanders. This is also 
the central theme of Les Secrets de L’Expedition 
d@’Egypte,* by Merry and Serge Bromberger, the 
vehicle chosen by the French general staff to tell 
their side of the story. For, let it be said at 





* Editions Les Quatre Fils Aymon. 795 francs. 
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ence, there can be no doubt on this score. It 
is possible that, apart from information supplied 
by Maurice Schuman, the Brombergers’ recon- 
struction of the diplomatic events which preceded 
and finally ruined the Suez operation is derived 
mainly from military sources. But on the mili- 
tary side, it is abundantly clear that they were 
given copious information at the highest level, 
and that the French Ministry of Defence 
approved and corrected their book before pub- 
lication. This is proved not merely by the 
details, which it supplies, of the weapons, move- 
ments and strength of the units engaged, the 
operational plans and the structure of the chain 
of command, but even more so by the shame- 
less compliments which the authors pay to their 
mentors. The Minister of Defence, Bourgés- 
Maunoury, is portrayed as a “ fighting minister,” 
a “Republican aristocrat,” mulling over “ plans 
for a new age of grandeur for France.” His chief 
assistant, Abel Thomas, is “one of the most 
brilliant ‘ shadow-ministers’.” General Beaufre, 
Stockwell’s second-in-command, is described as 
a man “with a brain beneath his kepi, with the 
face of a jeune premier, an ambassador’s talents, 
a marshal’s baton, a sang-froid capable of facing 
anything, drawn from experience of every type 
of warfare.” Admiral Barjot, Keightley’s deputy, is 
. “a brilliant lecturer, a man of vast imagination 
...a Jules Verne . . . always in advance of the 
battle.” Never before, it seems, had France 
assembled such a galaxy of military talent. 

Nevertheless, leaving aside the compliments 
and the journalistic padding, ignoring the many 
lacune and factual errors which the book con- 
tains, its hard core presents a coherent and 
accurate analysis of the military campaign and of 
the political factors which dominated it. Except 
on one minor point—the Brombergers’ estima- 
tion of General Beaufre is not, it appears, shared 
by the War Office—its conclusions correspond 
with and amplify those of the British operational 
reports described in The Times. Operation 
Musketeer, it shows, is the classic example of a 
battle lost for lack of “a clear political aim.” 
But in making this point—and, in so doing, excul- 
pating the military commanders—the Brom- 
bergers are inevitably forced to expose the tissue 
of lies which Sir Anthony Eden and his fellow- 
conspirators presented to the House of Commons 
and the public. Unless the government can 
refute the Brombergers’ allegations conclusively 
and in detail, the case for “collusion ”—and not 
just “connivance ”—is now proved. 

First, the Brombergers confirm what some of 
us have maintained throughout: that, immediately 
after the Canal seizure, the French and British 
governments decided to impose a solution by 
force, and thai they stuck to this resolve through- 
out the crisis. The protracted negotiations of 
August, September and October were merely a 
diplomatic smoke-screen with a two-fold pur- 
pose: to give the combined command (“Ter- 
rapin”) the time to assemble the means of 
retribution (which, according to the Brombergers, 
were not ready until September 19), and to 
demonstrate that the Allies had only decided to 
resort to force after the resources of diplomacy 
and the U.N. had failed. By the second week 
of October, however, it was clear that a nego- 
tiated settlement, within the framework of the 
“six points”, was in sight, and that the imposi- 
tion of the Soviet veto, on October 13, could no 
longer be used as the signal to unleash the attack. 

Fortunately for the Allies, by this time the 
Israeli determination to launch a preventive war, 
which the resumption of fedayeen raids and the 
signature of the Egypt-Syria-Jordan military pact 
on October 14 made imperative, offered an alter- 


. 


native pretext. Since the early summer, France 
had formed an unofficial military alliance with 
Israel: she had agreed to step up her supplies 
of defensive weapons, and there had been a con- 
stant exchange of information between M. Abel 
Thomas, on the one hand, and Mr. Peres, the 
Israeli chief of military intelligence, on the other. 
On October 14 the Israelis informed M. Thomas 
that they intended to attack on the 29th and asked 
for a final shipment of essential supplies. 
Bourgés-Maunoury then went to see Mollet and 
together they worked out the basic idea of the 
synchronised intervention. The next day, 
October 15, the French chief of staff, General 
Challe, flew over to London and saw Eden. It 
was explained that the Israelis intended to 
advance to the Canal and that the Egyptians 
would almost certainly sabotage it; some sort of 
military intervention by the Allies was therefore 
inevitable. As soon as Selwyn Lloyd returned 
from New York, Eden flew over with him to 
Paris, and during the famous five-hour secret 
conference at the Matignon, what the Brom- 
bergers describe as the “juridical fiction ”— 
armed intervention to “ separate the combatants ” 
—was conceived.. Eden accepted the French 
plan, but enclosed it in a political framework 
which ultimately proved fatal to its execution. 

On learning of the Anglo-French plan, the 
Israelis protested. For both military and political 
reasons they calculated—rightly, as it proved— 
that the Allied intervention would jeopardise the 
fruits of their offensive. But the French were 
able to exercise blackmail. The Israelis’ main 
fear, in launching their attack, was that Nasser’s 
jet-bombers would ravage their cities. Only if 
the French provided adequate fighter protection 
did the risk become justified. It was precisely 
this which the French refused to guarantee until 
the Israelis agreed to the Allied plan. So deep 
was the divergence of interests that it was not 
until October 22, when Mr. Ben-Gurion flew to 
France for secret talks with Mollet, that agree- 
ment was reached. 

Thereafter, Franco-Israeli military co-operation, 
on the ground, in the air and on the sea, was 
complete. Acting on instructions from London, 
the British commanders in Cyprus refused all 
official cognisance of the details but they knew 
of its existence and scope. Indeed, a vital part 
of the combined operation, the destruction of the 
Egyptian Ilyushin bombers which had taken 
refuge in southern Egypt, would have been im- 
possible if Israel had not provided bases. 

Nevertheless, following his own tortured logic, 
Eden stuck to his “juridical fiction.” All along, 
he had hoped to ericompass the destruction of 
the Nasser regime without actually landing on 
Egyptian soil. He therefore rejected, early in 
August, the French plan for a lightning descent 
on the Canal, preferring instead a massive sea- 
borne operation, preceded by a prolonged air 
bombardment. He assumed the walls of Jericho 
would fall, provided the trumpets were blown 
loudly enough. Since Cyprus was inadequate as 
a base for an expedition of this size, it had to 
be mounted jointly: in London, Marseilles, 
Algiers, Malta and Cyprus; and since, conform- 
ing with the “fiction,” the London convoy could 
not sail until the ultimatum had been rejected, 
the landings would not culminate until D day 
plus 15. Relying implicitly on American 
neutrality, Eden ignored the imperative need for 
speed once the brink had been jumped. Even 
when the extent of his political miscalculations 
had been revealed, he was slow to grasp its mili- 
tary: implications, and rejected the urgent 
entreaties of the French commanders -to “ tele- 
scope” the landings. ‘Fhe inherent hazards of 
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the operation were thus compounded by furioyy 
disagreements between the Allied generals. On 
top of all this, bad weather conditions led toa 
total breakdown in communications. ra 
Indeed, although Eden finally consented tp 
advance the landings by five‘ days, the exigencits 
of the “juridical fiction” almost Prevented then 
from taking place at all. The Allies had gross 
over-estimated the fighting capacity of both th 
Egyptian airforce and the army in Sinai, Ti 
first error dictated the protracted time-table gf 
Musketeer; the second led to the asi 
that the Allies would still be able to maintain th} 
“juridical fiction” when the time for the land 
ings arrived. In fact, the Egyptian air force had 
been destroyed by November 2, and yi 
unopposed landings could have taken place th 
same day. Meanwhile, by the 3rd, the Israels 
had completed their conquest of Sinai and wer 
ready to agree to the U.N. cease-fire resolution, 
which the Egyptians had also accepted. 
the evening of November 4, after Mr. Eban had 
admitted at the U.N. that fighting had ceased in 
Sinai, Eden felt himself obliged to issue instrx- 
tions countermanding the landings. It was only 
after M. Mollet had telephoned Ben-Gurion, and 
Tel Aviv had instructed Eban not to accept th 
cease-fire until Mr. Hammarksjold had given 
Satisfactory amswers to certain questions, tha 
Eden allowed the operation to go on. In shor, 
if Franco-Israeli collusion had not been complete, 
and if the British government had not been pre. 
pared to exploit it, Allied troops would never have 
landed on Egyptian soil. _ But the Israclis wer 
not willing to accord Eden more than a fey 
hours’ respite; the cease-fire was accepted, th 
remorseless logic of the juridical fiction asserted 
itself, and Operation Musketeer ground itself 
a halt a few miles south of Suez. The Brom- 
bergers’ book is thus a striking illustration of the 
elementary fact that a statesman cannot be both 
a peacemaker and an aggressor at the same time. 
It is strange indeed that a man of Sir Anthony's 
experience should not have known it, and should 
have been forced to pay for his ignorance with 
his political life. 
Paul JOHNSON 


London Diary — 


Ir you want to start a good argument among 
friends, try asking. them to define obscenity. If 
you are lucky, one of them will take the all-out 
position that obscenity is the child of suppres 
sion. To the pure everything is impure. Bertrand 
Russell, I remember, once pointed out that 
Victorian days, a girl’s ankles were a matter d 
interest, while in this generation, nothing lowt 
than her thigh attracts attention. Not even thal, 
perhaps, now that the picture papers (or perhaps 
the manufacturers of foundation garments) have 
elevated male eyes to even loftier curves. Th 
logic would ‘seem. to be that if Mrs. Grundy weft 
finally abolished there. would be no thrill » 
nakedness itself. Then someone will chip ® 
and point out that that would be a regrettable 
loss of one of the most consistent pleasures d 
life, and that anyway it’s not true. 

appears to be a genuine instinct; every age hs 
its own fashion of pruriency. Mr. Justice Frank 
furter in the U.S. Supreme Court the othe 
day dealt a death blow at Chief Justice Cockbum, 
who, a century 4go, put into legal ‘phraseolof) 
Mr. Podsnap’s famous warning: against anything 
likely to bring “a blush to the cheek of a yous 
person.” What has changed isthe standanéd 
blushing. I ‘suspect that the young persons? 
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$t Trinian’s blush. as littl at smut ‘nowadays 
s Giles’s midget hooligans. And they can find 
their obscenity without smutty books. The Old 
Testament has always been a happy hunting 
and I can remember a sixth form which 
ysed to search Liddell & Scott for impropriety. 
Nor can the argument that good art excuses all 
be sustained. The magistrates of Swindon who 
made fools of themselves by banning Boccaccio 
were logically in the right; minds open to corrup- 
tion (to use the Victorian word for the universal 
enjoyment of sex) can snigger over the Venus 
de Milo, let alone Renoir or Titian. Public 
schools maintain corporal punishment although 
psychoanalysts inform us that it often canalises 
sex feelings in a homosexual, anal-erotic direction. 


* * * 


All that can be honestly said is that as sex 
fashions change we get less fearful of frankness 
and knowledge but that even the anarchistic 
philosopher in practice draws the line some- 
where. He will be disturbed at finding his small 
daughter brooding over a book which illustrates 
perversions or the postures of sex. So we make 
a new compromise and the present Bill draws 
an illogical distinction between books published 
with the obvious intention of titillating wakening 
adolescents, and adult books which deal openly 
with the facts of sex or scientific books like 
Havelock Ellis. It should stop the ridiculous 
prosecutions to which honourable publishers 
have only recently been subjected, and it will 
rule out for ever, I hope, a monstrous absurdity 
like the case of The Well of Loneliness (one of 
the dullest as well as one of the most respectable 
books I ever read), when the leading literary 
pundits of England came to give evidence in sup- 
port of the author, only to be told by the magis- 
trate that their evidence was irrelevant since he 
was as good as anyone else in judging a natural 
tendency to corrupt. 

* *x * 


Last summer I heard Dr. van Heuven Goed- 
hart, the U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees, 
describe in moving terms the shocking facts about 
70,000 refugees from the 1939-45 war who were 
still left to rot in involuntary idleness in European 
camps. Since then, unhappily, Dr. van Heuven 
Goedhart has died, and this week Mr. Lindt, his 
able successor, tells us that there are still 50,000 
of these unfortunate war refugees who await our 
help. They include a high proportion of young- 
sters who have grown up without hope or occu- 
pation. But the refugee situation has been 
completely changed by the Hungarian exodus, 
and in spite of 30,000. received in the United 
States, 20,000 here and large numbers in Canada, 
and other countries, 41,000 are still chafing at 
inactivity in Austria and 16,000 in Yugoslavia. 
The first flush of enthusiasm to help the refugees 
is over; their future depends on whether countries 
including Britain will follow the lead given by 
Holland and subscribe sums which, on the stan- 
dard of budgets today, are almost negligible (Mr. 
Lindt asks for £100,000 from Britain) and 
whether trade unions will receive them as fellow- 
workers. On no account. must these 57,000 be 
left as the post-war refugees have been left; in- 
deed, the job now is to use the Hungarian impetus 
to clear up the whole miserable business. 

* * * 


It was not, I think, because I happened to be 
in Delhi and witnessed the events of Gandhi’s 
last three days that I found the final episode (on 
the Third Programme) of the B.B.C. feature on 
the Mahatma’s life so effective and moving. This 
type of programme in which voices from the past 
and from all parts of the world-contribute to build 


a story which. otherwise could not be made real, 
is an art form unique to sound radio. I again felt 
sorry for the habitués who sit with their eyes 
glued to television when I heard last week’s 
inter-continental press conference with Mrs. 
Meir, the Israeli Foreign Minister. Speaking 
from Tel Aviv, in a strong, low-pitched voice, she 
was given time to answer with great effect 
questions thrown at her from New York, Ottawa, 
Paris, London and Stockholm. 


* * * 


I have known Jack Yeats on and off ever since 
nearly thirty years ago I first talked with him in 
his high studio room with its long windows look- 
ing over FitzWilliam Square. There among the 
ship models and half finished paintings one could 
hear, every Thursday afternoon, the best conver- 
sation in Dublin. He himself dispensed tea and, 
a couple of hours later, Malaga with orange-peel 
pinched over it so that the aromatic oil floated 
visibly on the surface. A friend who knew him 
much better than I did, tells me that nobody was 
allowed to see him paint but sometimes, if he 
was not asked, he would unexpectedly give the 
fyll history and explanation of a new painting 
hanging up on the wall. He once described 
how he had painted a picture of some horses 
standing in front of a wall: first the whole wall, 
then the skeletons of the horses, then their flesh 
and coats and finally their harness and trappings. 
When he knew young people well enough he 
would throw a handful of his forty- or fifty-year- 
old sketchbooks on to a divan and ask them to 
choose for themselves. His oldest friend, I 
believe, was the Poet Laureate. They used to 
make paper-boats and send them floating down 
streams. The symbolism of this pastime recurs 
constantly in his paintings. 

* * a 


A scientific pundit with whom I was discussing 
Mr. Macmillan’s learned remarks about the 
genetic effects of nuclear fall-out, said that “we 
should remember when in 1950 the American 
Government wanted to reassure people about 
atom bomb tests, its scientists altogether over- 
looked strontium. They dismissed the hazards 
on the ground that it would take 755,000 bombs 
of the size of those which destroyed Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki to produce world-wide contamina- 
tion. Then they became awareof radio strontium 
which divided this figure by 1,000.” (Our bombs 
are, of course, much bigger now.) He also cited 
another odd example of scientific arithmetic. A 
scientist attached to the Canadian atom station at 
Chalk River, in a recent letter to the American 
Journal of Science, pointed out an equally striking 
error. In this case a much-quoted authority 
said that to accumulate dangerous levels of 
strontium a man would have to eat fission pro- 
ducts deposited on four square feet of food or 
drink 50,000 cubic feet of water. The corrected 
figures are now said to be three square inches 
of food and 250 cubic feet of water! 

* * *x 


A friend who employs an aged gardener has 
been telling me about a blind spot in the law’s 
attitude to the poor—or should I say to cyclists? 
The other day someone pinched the old man’s 
bicycle from the front of the house, giving him a 
long walk home that included a detour to call at 


’ the police station and report his loss. That after- 


noon a youth was seen to wheel the bicycle back 
into the front garden, prop it against the fence, 
and then hurry off. When the police questioned 
him he admitted borrowing it; of course he never 
intended to keep it. There was nothing the 
police could do. Oddly enough this was also the 
position about motor vehicles before the Road 
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Traffic Act of 1930. This made borrowing a 


car a special kind of offence; the police 
bring a charge of stealing the petrol consumed. 
But there is no such way of getting at the cycle 
borrower or, for that matter, a horse, or a pony 
and trap, or even (I suppose) an autocycle with 
its engine out of order. The moral, I assume, 
is that you should not leave your bicycle (or pony 
and trap) about the place, unless, of course, you 
live in a town like Cambridge, where there are 
more cycles than people so that you can borrow 
someone else’s, if he or she borrows yours. 


CRITIC 


This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 5/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


“Throwing ashes from aeroplanes or scattering 
them on golf courses is irreverent and is not in 
accordance with the views of the Church,” he said. 
Ashes, even of golfers, should be buried in con- 
secrated ground.—Golf Illustrated. (H. A. Bon- 
ington.) 


Lincolnshire police still maintained close secrecy 

- yesterday about what was written on papers found 

- in the stomach of a pig at a butcher’s shop in 

Spalding. They were in Hungarian and have been 
translated.—News Chronicle. (H. Hardman.) 


From a grammar school head came this com- 
ment: “This school is in a superior residential 
district. I am glad to say parents here belong to 
the better classes and know how to control tele- 
vision.”—News Chronicle. (C. Oldfield.) 


Brenda Waby and John Birth yesterday rode 
away on horses after their wedding at St. Dun- 
stan’s, Cheam. 

Said Brenda, 23: “We both love horses. I 
could not bear to be parted from them even on my 
honeymoon.”—Sunday Express. (John Kerr.) 


Stay Salisbury 


Stay, Salisbury, 
With the rude multitude, till I return 


(Henry VI, Part II, Act III, Sc. IL.) 


Arms and the man I sing who gave the tip 
(When Eden’s orgy ended in disaster) 
To send for Mac to save the sinking ship— 
And then walked out on his anointed Master : 
It’s very hard to satisfy or square ’em, 
These Death-or-Glory Teddy Boys of Sarum. 


Cyprus and Suez, to his deep disgust, 
Were like to prove inadequately gory; 
So, reckless of results, he felt he must, 
Like Cato, play the unrelenting Tory 
Whose policy (a blood-and-steel farrago) 
Was more or less Delenda est Carthago. 


The early Cecils made a pile of dough— 

No toady to the Tudor House was truer: 
They grabbed the Abbey properties, and so 
Their blood became appreciably bluer; 
But—having profited by such gymnastics— 

They’re still suspicious of ecclesiastics. 


The blood of those who shared the Abbey spoils 
And struggled to a peerage from a fish-shop, 
However blue, invariably boils 
Confronted with a militant Archbishop :° 
A prelate of non-Anglican persuasion 
Provided this provocative occasion. 


And yet I think Elizabeth the First 
(From whose munificence their days are 


: reckoned 
Got better value, at their very worst, 
From Cecils than Elizabeth the Second, 
Rascality was part of their profession, 
But never, never, never indiscretion. . . . 
REGINALD REYNOLDS 
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I 1938 the Conservative M.P. for Stafford, Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore, floated gracefully into the House of 
Lords. The timing of his departure caused 
uneasiness. Though he had held Stafford since 
1918, his latest majority had been only 3,000 and 
now, what with Lloyd George’s Council of Action, 
Labour’s recent victory in West Fulham and 
mutterings against Chamberlain, 3,000 was not 
absolutely safe. The Conservatives would need a 
good candidate if the seat was to be firmly held. 
Thank goodness there was that young gentleman 
up at the Hall! 

Mr. Peter Thorneycroft was then 29. His 
rather distant forbears had been Staffordshire 
blacksmiths, but one of them, his great grand- 
father, saw in a dream how to make iron rollers 
for the Lancashire cotton industry. He soon 
graduated from blacksmith to ironmaster and from 
ironmaster to squire of Dunston Hall. His 
descendants, satisfied with the advance, settled 
happily into the station to which it had pleased 
God to call them. Young Peter himself breezed 
comfortably along the well-charted course of Eton 
and the Royal Military College, did the regula- 
tion four years as an army officer, was called to 
the bar and in 1938, finely polished until he shone, 
was standing, as if by chance, in the doorway of 
the Hall ready to accept that traditional birthright 
of squires, a Tory seat. The right man was in the 
right place at the right time. 

The new candidate was a splendid success. His 
brisk, clipped accents were just right for the 
county, his gleaming black hair, his striking, if 
somewhat flushed, good looks, his carefully correct 
clothes were just right for the Staffordshire ladies 
and the fact that he had just got married and so 
could fight a honeymoon by-election was just 
right for his agent. Love and Mr. Chamberlain 
were in fact the dominant motifs of the Conser- 
vative campaign and were so successful that, 
although Lloyd George stalked the constituency 
and drew to one meeting an audience which 
exceeded the total poll, young Captain Peter 
Thorneycroft increased the Conservative majority. 
“TI regard the result,” he said as he gave thanks, 
“as a complete mandate for Mr. Chamberlain.” 
A month or two later, just after the dismember- 
ment of Czechoslovakia, he made a spectacular 
maiden speech. “Munich,” he said, “is the 
classic example of the new diplomacy in action. . . . 
The real tragedy of Czechoslovakia lies, not in 
the fact that frontier districts have been ceded, 
but in that they were not ceded long before.” This 
was the right music at the right time for a coming 
young man who wanted to continue coming in a 
party led by Mr. Chamberlain. 

However, different music was soon needed. The 
war came, Chamberlain fell and Winston 
Churchill became Prime Minister. Any young 
man, who had so vigorously supported Munich, 
would need to be a considerable political athlete 
to jump on that band waggon. But Thorneycroft 
was equal to it, and he saw his way back through 
Churchill’s need of Liberal backing .at the end of 
the war. He helped to found the Tory Reform 
Committee and, though he failed to persuade his 
colleagues that Liberals as well as Tories should 
be admitted, he had the consolation of becoming 
its chairman, a position from which he could make 
.well-publicised pronouncements to the press. It 
was no surprise when, after the European war was 
over, he received the job of Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Transport in the Caretaker 
government. The coming young man had really 
begun to come, 


But almost at once he went. Though he said 





The Up and Coming Young Man 


that “pre-war Britain would never come back,” 
he fought the 1945 general election in a pre-war 
manner. He was observed in the act of patting 
selected babies on the head and followed the 
Churchillian lead in jibing at Professor Laski, with 
his un-county-sounding name. These, some glib 
sallies and a series of platitudes delivered with 
resounding force, should have done the trick 
once again. They did not. For the first time in 
history Stafford was won by Labour, and Peter 
Thorneycroft, still perfectly dressed up, had 
nowhere to go. But by chance the Conservative 
candidate at Monmouth had died between polling 
day and the day of the count. Because he had 
been elected, there had to be a by-election and 
Thorneycroft was adopted for this safe seat almost 
before he had had time to flick the dust of Stafford 
from his mirror-like shoes. He was not only back 
in the House but, as an ex-minister, he was on the 
opposition front bench while such senior 
colleagues as Mr. Harold Macmillan were still 
wondering what had hit them. At once he 
resumed his campaign to bring Liberals and Con- 
servatives together in an anti-Socialist front and 
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set to work on a manifesto—Design for Freedom 
—which, he was sure would rally the f 
looking of both parties. This display of enem 
was quite agreeable to Winston Churchill who, 9 
a result of the landslide in 1945, was left with fey 
supporters in the House who were capable gf 
energy. He promoted Thorneycroft to wind up 
for the opposition on a motion of censure, which 
he did in whirlwind style. 

At the moment when he seemed to have arri 
however, murmurings were heard in his 
Old Winston, it was said, was really getting old. 
He was too much embedded in the war-time 
coalition to be capable of leading the Conserya. 
tives out of their post-war morass. When he tried 
to compel his followers to vote for the American 
loan, Thorneycroft listened to the argumens 
against the loan which were being discussed by 
the Boothby group, and was convinced. He 
went into the lobby with the dissidents and log 
his place on the front bench. 

This action made some political commentators 
look at him anew. They had got used to his sleek 
looks, to the mouth which always seemed to be 
tasting bitter beer, to the teeth which smiled while 
the fish-like eyes remained unlit, to the glib, quick- 
firing tongue, to the stylised manner. “There's 
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js much in Thorneycroft as meets the eye,” they 
said and looked away. But now they looked 

in. This smart, still rather too roguishly 


‘gdolescent man, whose company was so stimu- 


lating for five minutes and so boring for longer, 
whose ideas seemed to come from those around 
him rather than from inside himself, had he, 
behind that facile facade, got some courage after 
all? Or did he just feel that his party was turn- 
ing away from Churchill, that a politician with his 
eye on the next horizon does better to remain in 
a moving stream rather than to drift into a 
stagnant pool? 

Whatever his motives, he managed in the end 
to get the best of both worlds. His act of 
defiance made him acceptable to the progressive 
wing of his party. His refusal to follow the 
example of Quintin Hogg, who publicly attacked 
the leadership, and his lively backbench speeches 
against the nationalisation of transport kept him 
in touch with the leader. When a Conservative 
government was formed in 1951, he was given 
the Board of Trade, partly because David Eccles, 
whose ability would have made him the obvious 


choice, wholly lacked Thorneycroft’s skill in 
keeping in either with his colleagues or with his 
leader. 

His career at the Board of Trade followed the 
expected pattern. The department was tradi- 
tionally free trade. It did not want to ban 
imports of grey cloth from the empire in the 
interests of the Lancashire cotton trade. It did 
not want giant monopolies to carve up markets 
among themselves. As the briefs which his 
department gave him on these subjects were 
acceptable to the most politically influential sec- 
tions of his party, Thorneycroft was able to read 
them out with his accustomed verve; and when 
on the Common Market issue he found that the 
inclinations of his department coincided with 
those of Mr. Harold Macmillan at the Treasury, 
he clearly saw the design for his future. Munich 
with Chamberlain, Tory reform with Churchill, 
European unity and free trade with Macmillan .. . 
Thorneycroft’s political agility and his outright 
good luck have persisted through the years and 
have now brought him to one of the highest poli- 
tical positions in the country. 


The Two Germanys 


(From a Correspondent) 


Ir ought to be compulsory for Foreign Secre- 
taries to visit Berlin every six months, in order 
to be reminded that Europe’s problems cannot be 
left to solve themselves. Here, if one is not blind 
to all but the most spectacular events, one sees 
daily evidence of the folly and danger of the Ger- 
man situation: the visitor’s nose is rubbed in it, 
in every petty way. The poverty and drabness 
of the eastern sector, the get-rich-quick atmo- 
sphere of the west; the policemen and the childish 
restrictions and the blooming East German troops; 
the wretched envy on the one side, the crude 
hatreds on the other: features like these have be- 
come'too normal to make the headlines, let alone 
the minister’s desk. But at the low level they are 
terribly striking, and it is difficult to observe Liem 
daily without becoming rather scared. 

The same thing is happening to Berlin as to 
Germany as a whole: she is getting set in her 
distortions. That may seem comforting to the 
foreign politician who stays at home or has no 
knowledge of the people. But the hardening of 
an unnatural and unbalanced attitude does not 
imply stability. It means rather that the develop- 
ment of the community and of the individual will 
be permanently twisted. On the physical side 
there is the worst kind of duplication and division 
—division, for instance, of the state library and 
the national collections, duplication of the army 
and the police. On the personal side there is a 
curious tension and uncertainty that make it im- 
possible to see the present as a settled state. 
“Driiben”—“ over there ”—is the word by which 
each half of Germany, or of Berlin, refers to the 
other: an expression that implies indifference, 
dissociation, even a certain reluctance to look. 
Perhaps it is this sense of precariousness that 
helps people to concentrate so doggedly on their 
work. They will not be brought up against the 
unpleasant facts unless and until the work runs 
out. 

It is not good when a people is unable to relax. 
Suspiciousness and officiousness are bad symp- 
toms; they easily merge in anti-foreign feelings or 
lead the man in the street to play the policeman. 
A member of a cinema audience denounces a 
fellow spectator for smoking; a passer-by gratui- 
tously upbraids a stranger for parking in the 
Wrong place or walking across a street against the 





lights; identity cards are demanded at offices and 
brief-cases searched at libraries, without anybody 
treating it as unnecessary or unnatural. In East 
Germany it is plain that many of the lower officials 
have never been taught to avoid self-righteousness 
or to use common sense in applying their regula- 
tions, far less to stretch a point in favour of the 
ignorant foreigner. There are decent and intelli- 
gent exceptions; and the unofficial feeling is 
different. But too often foreigners as such seem 
to become identified with the “capitalism” 
(=Fascism) and “ cosmopolitanism ” of the official 
propaganda. 

The preaching of mutual hatred still goes on. 
The West Germans are taught to see such tragic 
minor figures as Herr Pieck and Herr Ulbricht as 
monsters dwarfing Hitler; any man associated 
with the Socialist Unity Party, however fine his 
qualities and his record, is treated as fit to be 
lynched; the climate is being created for a White 
Terror, if not for a Brown. Conversely, the 
easterner has no chance to learn of the anti-mili- 
tarist temper among West Germans, or to grasp 
the many sane developments there and the still 
strong liberal feeling. Dr. Adenauer is presented, 
at best, as another Papen, and only the symptoms 
discreditable to his regime are mentioned in the 
controlled eastern press. Given the barriers to 
tthe free circulation of newspapers, and even of 
books, this means that each side of Germany only 
sees the worst of the other. East Germany appears 
as a wholly malevolent slave state, run with in- 
human efficiency by a single-minded party 
machine; West Germany as a foreign-financed 
country administered in the interest of bankers 
and generals, rotten with ex-Nazis and new Nazi- 
type movements, exploiting and breaking its 
workers with the connivance of demoralised 
Social-democratic leaders. The rather less dis- 
couraging truth that lies between these pictures is 
not explored. 

To present the world in such extreme terms is 
itself a way of encouraging extremes. This might 
not matter if the country were in other respects 
balanced and settled, without grudges or sup- 
pressed ambitions, and well-integrated with its 
neighbours all round. But of course it is not. 
In terms of uncertainty, of physical injury, of 
uprooted populations, of lost ‘and, Germany’s 
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conquerors have given her far greater causes for 
resentment than ever did the treaty-makers of 
Versailles. No map sold in West Germany (even 
by a foreign-owned oil company) dares show the 
Polish frontier as final; the discrepancy in 
economic and moral strength between the two 
halves of the country is pathetic enough to im- 
press even the Russians, who cannot regard the 
present East German regime as anything but 
expendable; while even those measures that anti- 
Nazis had long regarded as essential—the break- 
ing up of the trusts in the West; the land reform, 
socialisation, and fusion of the two left-wing 
parties in the East—have been forced through 
without getting the support of the people, and 
so have been discredited, probably for years. 
The dreadful poverty of East Germany may be 
the most obvious possible cause of unrest, but 
even West Germany’s prosperity leaves the 
visitor conscious of some frustrated latent force. 
Her boom may last, but it does not seem enough. 
There is still no outlet for the impulses that 
built the Third Reich. 


The broad conditions of a stable settlement are 
not hard to see: the cutting down in both Ger- 
manys of home and foreign troops; the abolition 
of customs barriers and fixing of a true rate of 
exchange; a political reunification on terms that 
would guarantee the major social reforms in the 
east; the general acceptance of the present 
frontiers; a more constructive relationship be- 
tween the two left-wing parties; the reduction 
and liberalisation of the People’s Police. Some 
of these ideas are indeed in the air, and even if 
the foreign governments concerned are still 
inclined to let things ride, we have various inde- 
pendent research institutions which might use- 
fully work out in detail possible terms on which 
a settlement could be negotiated and a peace 
treaty made. But no plan will be effective unless 
it is based on a more dispassionate estimate of 
the valuable elements in both halves of the 
country: no western policy, for instance, can 
straighten out Germany’s kinks if it ignores the 
tendency represented by the Harich group or the 
presence of many first-rate individuals within the 
East German machine. German Communism, 
whatever its crimes and its failures in adminis- 
tering the Soviet-occupied zone, still has men and 
qualities of the sort that the country as a whole 
most needs. 


It is unfashionable to speak of this, just as 
it is unfashionable for easterners to mention the 
better aspects of the European movement or 
of Christian Democrat principles, or the German 
middle-class liberal tradition. But it is impos- 
sible to mix with Germans on both sides of the 
curtain without knowing that it is true. We 
cannot, for instance, just dismiss the extraor- 
dinary economic effort which the penurious East 
German state makes on behalf of its theatres and 
opera; the high quality of its book-publishing; the 
great new Bach and Mozart editions on which 
it has embarked. Such undertakings may be 
based on a mistaken conception of the relation 
between art and politics, but they represent a 
genuine concern with the decent aspects of life. 
It is only a pity that the clash of political extremes 
should lead the men responsible to accept at the 
same time the methods by which Soviet policy 
has to be justified and the position of the regime 
maintained. The object of a settlement should 
not be to win as many advantages as possible 
for one side, but to lessen the need to take sides 
at all. For it is the best men on both that are 
hamstrung by a battle of extremes. 1929-33 
proved that; and although it is simple to jeer at 
humanitarians and intellectuals for not asserting 
their views the important thing is that their views 
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will tend to count if the battle itseif dies down. 

This seems a moment when the German situa- 
tion can be more vividly seen in moral terms than 
in the stock categories of class, party, cold-war 
allegiances, or even such broad political abstrac- 
tions as democracy, freedom and the rest. It is 
men and tempers that matter most. The instinc- 
tive judgments of daily life are not a bad guide; 
the common-sense standards of what seems fair 
and reasonable give much the clearest picture of 
what is wrong. In both halves of Germany, and 
still more urgently in Berlin, the visitor feels that 
it cannot be good for Europe that a great country 
should continue to develop on these lines. To 
put it in obvious terms, one can drive eastwards 
from the juke-box glitter of the Kurfiirstendamm 
through a no-man’s land of ruins and policemen 
to the dowdy and pretentious primness of—the 
name remains unchanged—the Stalinallee: from 
the most blaring cinema and soft-drink advertise- 
ments to a world of meaningless red-and-white 
slogans. Neither shows the Germans at their best. 
No good will come of a clash between the two. 


Fleet Street 
Notebook 


‘Tuts must be marked down as a notable, indeed 
@ unique, week in the newspaper calendar. It is 
the first occasion in the whole of its history that 
The Times has been so moved by events as to 
abandon its normal typographical decorum and 
actually head a main leading article, not by words 
at all, but by a gimmick—a black line slanting 
grimly downwards at a gradient of 14 in 2, which 
spells danger to travellers in any language. This 
it did on April 1. But any readers who might 
have been deceived into imagining it a gay April 
Folly—Auntie unbending for a practical joke with 
the children—must have been disabused by the 
opening sentence: “The month that begins today 
may be decisive not only for the Government but 
the Country.” It was the general economic and 
industrial situation and the fall in the pound 
rather than the resignation of Lord Salisbury that 
most perturbed The Times; but the resignation 
took an early place in its calendar of the ills that 
beset us as “yet another focusing of Britain’s 
dilemma when faced with intransigent lawless- 
ness.’ 

Lord Salisbury’s resignation because of Arch- 
bishop Makarios’s release has in general been 
greeted by Fleet Street with what can only. be 
described as “respectful shock.” What might be 
regarded as evidence of deplorable reaction. in a 
lesser man is by common Fleet Street consent a 
demonstration of high principle in a Cecil. “The 
Only Way For A Cecil,” proclaimed the News 
Chronicle, with a slight sob in its voice, continuing 
touchingly: “So frail a figure, so gentle a voice— 
but what granite resolve to stand by principle as 
he sees it.” The day before there had been general 
approval for the Cyprus decision, even on the 
right. “Chance In Cyprus. .. . The most hopeful 


statement yet,” said The Times, “The End of a- 


Tragedy,” echoed the Daily Mail. “A New 
Chance for Cyprus,” announced the Telegraph. 
Only the Express, flinging itself into.a rear-guard 
action, with all its customary zest for the wrong 
policy, stood out against such soft-hearted non- 
sense. Its leader was headed “Terror Goes Free” 
and opened with the resounding phrase “With 
the blood of 112 Britons and 131 fellow Cypriots 
on his hands Archbishop Makarios goes free.” 
Lord Salisbury’s resignation placed some strain 
on leader writers required to sustain the double 
role of supporting the government’s decision as 


wise and Lord Salisbury’s rejection of it as a 
statesmanlike expression of high principle. Most 
of them, however, managed to carry the - dual 
burden without too much sign of discomfort. 
Although there was a certain natural closing of 
the ranks to be discerned in most Conservative 
Papers, none attempted to disguise the serious 
effects the resignation. was likely to have on the 
government. “Its consequences to the Ministry 
in which Lord Salisbury has been so influential 
a figure cannot,” said The Times, “be slight. . . . 
The doubts already expressed by back-benchers 
will .be confirmed by the knowledge that so 
widely respected an elder statesman shares them 
with such profound conviction: that they have 
made it impossible for him to continue to serve 
under Macmillan.” “It is all very friendly,” said 
the Daily Mail; but added: “His departure is 
made the more serious because his views are 
undoubtedly shared by many Tories.” The 
Telegraph, riding its two horses with slightly less 
aplomb than the others, advised its readers on the 
one hand that “the resignation will command the 
respect due unreservedly to all Lord Salisbury’s 
actions ” (the least uninhibited expression, this, of 
the general view, under whose shadow all Con- 
servative leader writers felt themselves compelled 
to write, that “a Cecil can do no wrong”) and on 
the other that “it will excite bewilderment and 
we trust no echo” and “is to be deplored.” 
Finishing well, it added hopefully: “Lord Salis- 
bury’s health has never been robust and he will 
now have a chance to restore it.” “The King- 
maker’ Goes,” proclaimed the Express, adding, 
with perhaps more natural conviction than the 
rest in view of its previous day’s leader: “Lord 
Salisbury will be respected for his decision. He 
will be sorely missed by the government.” 

How badly missed, was the question that-natur- 
ally concerned all political correspondents. The 
Manchester Guardian, although feeling that Lord 
Salisbury’s rule “has at times been exaggerated,” 
considered in its leading article that “the 
‘Government of Consolidation’ has been splin- 
tered ”; and on its front page that “Conservative 
unity is in peril.” 

By Sunday the sums were being done— 
although they did not always produce the same 
answers. “The Storm Breaks,” shouted the 
Sunday Express; “Eighty Tory M.P.s angry over 
Cyprus.” Reynolds’s, in this matter more con- 
servative, put it at 60, the News of the World told 
its 7,000,000-odd readers that “ Macmillan Faces 
Crisis Week,” but kept off hard figures. So also 
did the Sunday Times, which took the line that 
“the political repercussions inside the party are 
unlikely to be serious,” and argued hopefully that 
Lord Salisbury’s own attitude “should discourage 
attempts by opposition critics to magnify the 
resignation into a major political crisis so as to 
embarrass the government and provoke new dis- 
cussions inside the Conservative Party.” Has 
there ever been a political resignation of which 
some journalistic friend of the family has not been 
ready to say the same thing? 

The Observer also felt that Lord Salisbury’s 
going might have less effect than generally 
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* sketches of characters, scraps of dialogue, hints 


_ another novelist who followed any method of 


The New Statesman and Nation, April 
thought—indeed- might well be welcog 
many Conservatives who felt that Lord § 
bury’s position and reputation “created 
unfortunate impression that the party 
truly democratic.” But it added: “Ay » 
moment the rank-and-file are confused and ip. 
able to see their way.” Such of them as. tum 
the Sunday Pictorial and the People for r 
on a Sunday found no light. Putting the 
in proper perspective, no doubt, so far as th 
majority of their 10,000,000-odd combined py; 
chasers and 30,000,000-odd readers are 
both papers ignored Lord Salisbury siege 

FRANCIS WILLA 




























Joyce Cary 


Cub 'S novels es unfashionable words 
trembling to reviewers’ pens, words like “ exuber. 
ance,” “enthusiasm,” “gusto.” It was 
surely, that delayed general recognition of ‘his 
talent: For, though he had been writing fiction 
since 1932 it was not until the war years that it 
dawned on everyone that here was a major con- 
temporary writer. It takes a long time for the 
virtues of the odd-man-out to be discovered, and 
Cary was always odd-man-out among the-novye- 
lists of our time. 

When one met him for the first time it wk 
as a literary man that he struck one; and, thoigh 
he knéw most of his colleagues he did not much 
move in literary circles. He had come to writing 
too late for that, from a world remote from it, the 
world of action, administration and government, 
One was struck first of all by his nervous energy, 
his exuberance, an exuberance of the spirit, not a 
physical one. He had great personal distinction, 
a fine, lined, hawklike handsomeness that, in 
profile, suggested a head on a medallion. In 
movement and speech he was restless and jerky, 
pouncing on ideas as they came up in conversa 
tion with the intentness of a cat. He was in- 
terested in ideas, though, in a specialised. way, as 
grist to his own private mill, for he was a man 
with a system, one of those “resourceful Robin- 
son Crusoes” of whom T. S. Eliot has assured us 
English literature is full. He has told us himself 
how, when he retired from the Nigerian Political 
Service, he had “to dig up all his foundations” 
in order to found a new life and a new mind. 

As a novelist, then, he was a self-made man 
who had worked out everything, his craft and 
beliefs, for himself. When I first met him I had 
just published a novel. He inquired after the 
new one he assumed I was at work on. I had to 
admit I wasn’t writing anything: ideas didn't 
come as easily as that. “I can tell you how to 
write novels,” he said; “there’s nothing easier. 























I have twenty-five more novels to write before I 
die. I know exactly what they are. They’re all 
there, upstairs, in various stages of development.” 
And he went on to tell me how to write novels. 
It was, as he said, simplicity itself. You had your 
donnée, derived it might be from an incident 
recounted in conversation or an item reported i 
a newspaper, and to it you dedicated a large note- 
book, in the inside back cover of which you 
pasted a large envelope to take further cuttings 
from newspapers which might have relevance t 
the subject. So the novel had its birth, and 4 
the spirit moved you you wrote in the notebook 


of scenes. In this way, you found yourself almost 
involuntarily writing half a dozen novels at onc, 
and you were never at a loss for a subject. 

As Cary outlined his way of working, it seemed 
almost intoxicatingly easy, but I have never known 















you how to 
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the things they say! 


Everybody keeps talking about increasing production — but how are we going to do it, 
if we don’t have more people in our factories? 





We'll all have to work more efficiently — managements included. 
Pve heard that one before. Most of us werk hard enoughas it is. 
I didn’t say harder —I said more efficiently. We’ve got to learn to cut out all forms of 


waste in the way we use our machines and materials, Most important of all, 
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we've got to stop wasting human effort. 















And how’s that done? 
By studying the way we work in our factories and offices. 
By raising our productivity, in fact. 
And are we actually ratsing it now? 


Certainly. The national average is going up at the rate of 3% each year. 





Is that the best we can do? 
Not if the more progressive firms are any criterion. In I.C.I., for 


example, since the war productivity has been increasing, on the average, 





at nearly three times the national rate. 
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writing like it. The truth is, Cary’s system of 
beliefs came before his method of work; he was 
the complete opposite of the novelist who writes 
on the principle of “How do I know what I 
think till I see what I say?” Though it took 
reviewers a long time to realise it, he-was a nove- 
list with a message; and he thought of himself, 
I think, as essentially a philosophical novelist. 
For Cary, the central fact about man was his 
imagination, which was nothing if not’ creative, 
Was continuous and unceasing, and involved 
every man in the effort “to create a universe 
which suits his feelings.” Since each man’s 
shaping fantasy was unique it clashed inevitably 
with those of his fellows and with the established 
order of society, and the result was tragic or 
comic, depending on how you looked at it. 

It was a vision of man which embodied itself 
naturally in terms of fiction. Each man’s life was 
a daedal dance, and every man, woman and child 
by virtue of being human was a born artist 
doomed to the creation of his own world, whether 
he was a mission-trained Negro clerk like Mr. 
Johnson, a delinquent boy like the hero of 
Charley Is My Darling, a painter like Gully Jim- 
son, or a politician like Chester Nimmo. “Energy 
is eternal delight,” and though Cary’s energies 
were not always under complete control, his 
novels are the best expression of Blake’s view in 
the fiction of our time. 

WALTER ALLEN 


Cry Wolf. 


“Tue case of Wormwood,” said Antrobus 
gravely, “is one which deserves thought.” 

He spoke in his usual portentous way, but I 
could see that he was genuinely troubled. 

“Tt is worth reflecting on,” he went on, “since 
it illustrates my contention that nobody really 
knows what anybody else is thinking.- Wormwood 
was cultural attaché in Helsinki, and we were all 
terrified of him. He was a lean, leathery, saturnine 
sort of chap with a goatee and he’d written a 
couple of ‘novels of an obscurity so overwhelming 
as to give us an awful inferiority complex in the 
Chancery. 

“He never spoke. 

“He carried this utter speechlessness to such 
lengths as to be almost beyond the bounds of 
decency. The whole Corps quailed before him. 
One slow stare through those pebble-giglamps of 
his was enough to quell even the vivid and 
charming Madame Abreyville who was noted for 
her cleverness in bringing out the shy. She made 
the mistake of trying to bring Wormwood out. 
He stared at her hard. She was covered in con- 
fusion and trembled from head to foot. After 
this defeat, we all used to take cover when we saw 
him coming. 

“One winter, just before he was posted to 
Prague, I ran into him at a party, and finding my- 
self wedged in behind the piano with no hope 
of escape, cleared my throat (I had had three 
Martinis) and said with what I hoped was offen- 
sive jocularity: ‘What does a novelist think about 
at parties like these?’ 

“ Wormwood stared at me for so long that I 
began to swallow my Adam’s Apple over and over 
again as I always do when I am out of counten- 
ance. I was just about to step out of the window 
into a flowerbed and come round by the front 
door when he... actually spoke to me: ‘Do you 
know what I am doing?’ he said in a low hissing 
tone full of malevolence. 

“*No,’ I said. 

“*T am playing a little game in my ‘mind, he 
said, and his expression was one of utter, mur- 


; ~ 
derous grimness. ‘I am imagining that I am ina 
sleigh with the whole Diplomatic Corps. We are 
rushing across the Steppes, pursued by wolves. 
It is necessary, as they keep gaining on us, to 
throw a diplomat overboard from time to time 
in order to let the horses regain their advantage. 
Who would you throw first...and then second 
...and then third...? Just look around you.’ 

“His tone was so alarming, so ferocious and 
peremptory, that I was startled; more to humour 
him than anything else, I said ‘ Madame Ventura.’ 
She was rather a heavily-built morsel of am- 
bassadress, eminently suitable for wolfish con- 
sumption. He curled his lip. ‘ She’s gone already,’ 
he said in a low, hoarse tone, glowering. ‘The 
whole Italian mission has gone—brats included.’ 

“T did not quite know what to say. 

“*Er, how about our own Chancery?’ I asked 
nervously. 

“*Oh! They’ve gone long ago,’ he said with 
slow contempt, ‘They’ve been gobbled up—in- 
cluding you.’ He gave a yellowish shelf of rat-like 
teeth a half-second exposure, and then sheathed 
them again in his beard. I was feeling dashed 
awkward now, and found myself fingering my 
nose. 

“T was relieved when I heard he had been 
posted. 

“Now, old boy, come a series of strange events. 
The very next winter in Prague—that was the 
severe one of °37 when the wolf-packs came down 
to the suburbs—you may remember that two 
Chancery Guards and a cipher clerk were eaten 
by wolves? They were, it seems, out riding in a 
sleigh with the First Secretary Cultural. When 
I saw the press reports, something seemed to ring 
in my brain. Some half-forgotten mcmory.... It 
worried me until-I went to the Foreign Office List 
and looked up the Prague Mission. It was Worm- 
wood. It gave me food for deep thought. 

“But time passed, and for nearly ten years I 
heard no more of Wormwood. Then came that 
report of wolves eating the Italian Ambassador 
on the Trieste-Zagreb road in mid-winter. You 
remember the case? The victim was in a car 
this time. I do not have to tell you who was 
driving. Wormwood. 

“Then once again a long period of time passed 
without any: news of him. But yesterday”... 
Antrobus’ voice trembled at this point in the nar- 
rative and he drew heavily on his cigar. 

“Yesterday, I had a long letter from Bunty 
Scott-Peverel who is Head of Chancery in Mos- 
cow. There is a passage in it which I will read 
to you.” Here it is.... , 

“*We have just got a new Cultural Sec., 
rather an odd sort of fellow, a writer I believe. 
Huge fronded beard, pebble specs and glum as 
all highbrows are. He has taken a dumka about 
twenty miles outside Moscow where he intends 
to entertain in some style. Usually these hunting 
lodges are only open in the summer. But he 
intends to travel by droshky and is busy getting 
one built big enough, he says, to accommodate the 
whole Dip. Corps which he will invite to his 
housewarming. It is rather an original idea, and 
we are all looking forward to it very much and 
waiting impatiently for this giant among droshkies 
to be finished.’ 

“You will understand,” said Antrobus, “the 
thrill of horror with which I read this letter. I 
have written at length to Bunty, setting out my 
fears. I hope I shall be in time. to avert what 
might easily become the first wholesale pogrom 
in the history of diplomacy. I hope he heeds my 
words. But I am worried, I confess. I scan the 
papers uneasily every morning. Is that the Tele- 
graph, by any chance, protruding from the pocket 
of your mackintosh? ” 

LAWRENCE DuRRELL 
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The Arts and — 

Entertainment 
Petrushka _ 


Tue Royal Ballet Company has revived 
Petrushka, under the direction of Serge Grigoriey 
and Liubov Tchernicheva. A great deal of care 
has obviously been taken over this production, 
for it runs very smoothly, very expertly, like 
nicely tuned piece of machinery. Benois’ decor, 
the complicated plan of the fairground, the stark 
simplicity of Petrushka’s cell and the 

tious extravagance of the Blackamore’s cell, are 
all reproduced with perfect discretion. Fokine’s 
powerfully direct choreography, so delicate and 
unhampered in its detail, stands out clearly, even 
in the thick of the crowd scenes. But above all, 
matching the rough human world against spiritual 
suffering, is’ Stravinsky’s superb score. The 
scuffle and shouting of the carnival throng, the 
wailing panic of Petrushka’s soul in agony, and 
the strange quiet of the falling snow become w 
real, so intense in this music that they drop like | 
a spell on the imagination. Another extra- 
ordinary effect in the ballet is the illusion of per- 
sonal nearness. It is created chiefly. by the way 
the Benois sets appear to throw the performers 
forward. In the fairground they seem about to 
jostle over the footlights into the audience: a 
crowd which, like ourselves, is witness to the 
tragedy of the puppet. In both the cell scenes, 
where Petrushka beats like a madman on his 
prison wall, and where he catches the Blackamore 
making love to the Ballerina, the situation seems 
painfully intimate, for the diagonally set flats 
combine to focus our attention centrally and to 
drive the dancers toward us. It is well that our 
national company has established this classic in 
its repertoire. 

The soloists of this production were not, on the 
first night, as good as I had expected. Alexander 
Grant had not the ability to overwhelm us with 
the pangs of despised love. He acted the shame 
and humiliation of Petrushka expertly, with sen- 
sibility, and yet without becoming convincing. 
It was a technical competence that was never 
emotionally upsetting. Prince Lieven’s descrip- 
tion of Nijinsky in the part, shows just this fusion 
of technique and emotion: 

From the first moment of his appearance on the 
stage one felt that here was neither doll nor man, 
but a strange mixture of both, and one was over- 
come by. the pathos of his helpless, bewitched 
suffering. The contrast between the vigorous 
animation of his quick muscular movements and 
the pitiful appeal of his tormented soul with its 
petrifying mask was breath-taking. 
Margot Fonteyn was a dull doll, for the humour 

of the part eluded her entirely. Certainly the 
Ballerina should use her face but little, in order 
to keep up the illusion that she is a puppet, but 
the expression should not be harsh and strained. 
There should be moments during her flirtation 
with the Blackamore -when her wid 

femininity reveals a kind of amorous wit. 

Blackamore, Peter Clegg, was sound, although I 
would have him more bold, more exaggerated. 
Again, Frederick Ashton was a sly showman, but 
he lacked the vicious power of a real magician. 

It is a very respectable, very English produc- 
tion of Petrushka. But when I saw Woizikovsky 
dance in Diaghilev’s company there was a fire and 
a tragedy to the story that seemed to break my 
heart.. I am afraid our English dancers are: 90 
emotionally petrified that they cannot be roused 
by this work, although it is one of the greatest 
dance dramas of western ballet. 

It was fascinating to see how contentedly, how 
happily the company performed the moment they 
were released from Petrushka to dance in 
day Offering. This requires physical, no 
emotional technique. It is a series of divertise- 
ments, beautifully arranged and beautifully 
dressed, in which Dame Margot Fonteyn appéais 
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‘OUTS (CARTONS) LTD. 


How we try to be 
singularly plural 


A STATEMENT 

OF COMPANY POLICY 

BY THE MANAGING DIRECTOR 
OF THE REED PAPER GROUP 


“One of the most important problems facing industry today is 
that of reconciling the size of the large business with the initiative 
which is traditionally the hallmark of the small one. Once upon 
a time, it was said of us that we were ‘a nation of shopkeepers’. 
But inevitably, of course, the more successful and progressive 
of the smaller businesses had to grow — both of themselves and 
by absorbing, taking over or amalgamating with others. The 
result has been to create a problem of size — of largeness for 
those concerns which have grown and grown and of smallness 
for those which have remained: static. 

“In the case of the Group (with which I personally am con- 
cerned) containing 19 separate producing and selling companies, 
the salient issue, I think, is one of how successfully to combine 
individual initiative with corporate strength. On the one hand, 
we have to make the resources of our largeness an asset—yet fight 


shy of red tape and ‘remote control from the top’. On the other, © 


we must see that the individual companies, while retaining their 
traditional enterprise and initiative, are not hampered from 
development through lack of capital and technical resources. 

“ The key to the problem, as I see it, lies with people. If the 
Group management is functioning efficiently — by keeping its eye 
on overall objectives and ensuring the recruitment, training and 
development of key personnel imbued with the right spirit of 
initiative and personal responsibility — the people who make up 


. the Group will reflect this spirit by functioning efficiently at all 


levels. And I need hardly add, these good internal relations will 
also make for better external service. 

“Our solution then, within the Reed Paper Group, is the 
maximum of decentralisation — with the Group management 


“YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 


backed by the resources of the Group’’ 


“ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. (AYEESFORD, TOVIL AND BRIDGE MILLS) 
PAPER MILL CO. LTD. + COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. 
PAPER SALES ETD. * REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. 
* PAPER CONVERTERS LTD. 

ENGINEERING CO. LTD. * HOLOPLAST LTD. 


* CONTAINERS LTD. 
* MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. 


* THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. 
+ THE SOUTHERN PAPER STOCK CO. LTD. 
* POWELL LANE MANUPACTURING CO. LTD. 
* BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. 
In association with Kimberly-Clark Ltd., makers of “ Kleenex,” “ Kotex” and “ Delsey” (Regd. T.M’s). 


THE REED PAPER GROUP Head Office: 105 Piccadilly, Londcn, W.1 


retaining only those functions which are vital for co-ordination 
and concentration of resources. The Reed Paper Group is an 
integrated, efficient whole . . . yet it is also 19 separate major 
companies concerned with every aspect of paper making and 
converting. Each of them, while having access to Group re- 
sources, retains its individuality and independence, and under- 
stands the character and aims of the Group so well that it can 
think and act for itself. To our customers and shareholders, we 
feel we may confidently say ‘YOU profit from the initiative of 


7. 


each Company backed by the resources of the Group’. 













* EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD. * THE SUN 

* E.R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD. * REED 
* CROPPER & CO. LTD. * CUT- 
* REED FLONG LTD. * THE KEY 
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not the least bit dull. But the best of this Gala 
evening came at the beginning, when Markova 
danced in Les Sylphides.. Although she has not 
now the speed and elevation of twenty years ago, 
her artistry and dancing are still such that in her 
presence everyone else looks earth-bound, while 
she alone hovers on the air with immortal 
lightness. 
ANNABEL FARJEON 


Basie 


Lue all artists, jazz musicians play chiefly for 
the only public whose judgment they respect, 
that of other musicians. Like all artists, they run 
their art into trouble if they get too far beyond 
the control of the ordinary paying public which 
knows what it likes: provided it does not pay too 
much or know too much. If it pays too much, 
the temptation of tin pan alley may be too great: 
Mr. Bill Haley’s rock and rollers may be com- 
petent jazz-players, but they can’t show it in 
public. If it thinks it knows too much, it will 
get in the musicians’ way. Far and away the 
best kind of public is one which does not much 
mind what the musicians play, so long as, speak- 
ing broadly, they make the right sort of noise 
and perhaps loose. off a few fireworks now and 
then; a public which will incidentally allow players 
and arrangers to satisfy their own consciences. 

Few places have provided better conditions of 
this sort than Kansas City in the years between 
1920 and 1940, a hardbitten and remarkably 
“wide-open” town which has revolutionised the 
world of jazz, largely through the agency of 
Count Basie’s band, which emerged from it in 
1936, and arrived at the Festival Hall on Tuesday. 
Let us be thankful for Kansas City. Count Basie 
and his sixteen men ‘are the finest jazz orchestra 
that has visited this country since Duke Ellington 
came here in 1933. Two of the British band- 
leaders who reported in force at the premiére 
were heard to say to one another in the interval, 
that they proposed to take their bands. off Water- 
loo Bridge into the river. One sympathises with 
them, though the situation hardly calls for such 
extreme steps. Jazz as it is played by the Basie 
band ‘is simply out of the reach of British musi- 
cians, and when they are again reconciled to the 
fact, they can continue to entertain themselves 
and us in their more modest way, as_ before. 

The band appeared in a decor which looked 
like a design for a sea-lions’ pool, and was sup- 
posed to symbolise its music. Anyone who saw 
the players, greyish and relaxed with fatigue after 
their journey, face the press a few hours before 
going unrehearsed on the stand, will appreciate 
their mere achievement in getting through the 
evening. Heaven knows what these softspoken 
and far from simple men with poker-faced pub- 
licity smiles think, as the cameras take the photos 
which look exactly like those taken in a hundred 
other cities, or as they play Low Life admirably 
for yet another time. But they don’t show it. 
A combination of extraordinary natural rhythm, 
supple, controlled and easy, and of equally extra- 
ordinary craftsmanship, makes this band not only 
a superb rhythmic and blowing machine—per- 
haps the best in the world today—but unforced 
and alive. This ts probably due to the men’s 
complete confidence in their own technical equip- 
ment and in one another. There is no doubt 
that this band comes to us as a team near the 
peak of-its collective form. Some of it is also due 
to excellent arrangements written for this com- 
bination of players and for no other; though 
lack of rehearsal with the microphones exaggerated 
the brass somewhat. But the band does not de- 
pend on routines, for a group of them semi- 
improvised the traditional Royal Garden Blues, 
which is far from their normal repertoire, with 
almost contemptuous effortlessness. 

Any way one likes to look at it, this is a very 
high-class band indeed. Its rhythm spreads with 
wonderful ease from the few deceptively simple 
chords with which Count Basie himself opens on 
the piano, to the rest of the rhythm section and 
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thence to the brass and reeds until, as one admir- 
ing British musician said, “ every man seems to 
be his own rhythm section.” The soloists are 
superbly stylish, notably Joe Newman, a slim 
and elegant trumpet, Frank Foster, a boyish saxo- 
phone sporting the small goatee of the avant- 
garde coloured musician, and the trombone of 
Henry Coker. And the entire band refrains, with 
an almost insolent confidence in its powers, from 
the vulgar and simple tricks of the trade which 
set the teenagers rocking and rolling. It does not 
need them. At most it allows itself to batter at 
their emotions with a mass of brazen sound, but 
its best numbers are not its loudest, and the 
band knows it. Apart from a couple of bravura 
pieces for the drummer and the bass player, 
Basie makes only one major concession to his 
singer, Joe Williams, an impassive tall man who 
hides: his thoughts. Williams is a jazz-singer of 
considerable talent, who has greatly increased the 
band’s popularity in America, but for one critic 
at least he cannot make Basie play the blues 
as James Rushing could in the distant days when 
he and the band first moved us with Sent For 
You Yesterday. 

Anyone who wants to listen to a really first- 
rate coloured band at the peak of its present form 
ought to hear Basie. Until Duke Ellington returns 
to this country, British jazz-lovers will be lucky 
to hear anything which achieves or surpasses 
this standard of excellence. 

FRANCIS NEWTON 


Lust for Death 


Tue atmosphere of Francis Bacon’s exhibition 
at the Hanover Gallery is exciting. The gallery 
is crowded from morning to night; the pictures, 
some with the paint still wet on them, are selling 
like hot~cakes; and one gets the sensation that 
something new important is happening. For 
better or for worse, Bacon -has become the most 
controversial and influential living English 
painter. 

About half the pictures in the exhibition are 
of a type with which we are familiar from 
Bacon’s earlier work. There are several portraits 
and figure studies (some of which are not of 
very good quality), a terrifying chimpanzee-faced 
sphinx, and two erotic canvases of naked figures 
embracing in ghastly arenas somewhere between 
the curtained stage of an empty theatre and a 
nightmare greyhound track. The second and 
more sensational group of paintings is dominated 
by a series of immense studies for portraits of 
Van Gogh. The first of these paintings is still 
close to the earlier paintings, but the remainder, 
which one is ost tempted to suppose were 
executed after dn outing to see Kirk Douglas in 
Lust for Life, mark a completely new departure 
in Bacon’s work. Hitherto he has worked in 
sombre colours and has achieved his effects 
through using a small amount of paint in a 
meagre, sparing manner. The Van Gogh paint- 
ings, on the other hand, are violent in colour and 
thickly impasted, and have obviously been 
painted in an intensity of excitement. 

The idea is an extraordinary one. Van Gogh 
painted a portrait of himself in a similar fashion, 
with his paints and easel strapped on to his 
back, setting off to paint in the countryside; but 


‘ Bacon’s paintings are not merely a reinterpreta- 


tion of another artist’s work in a new idiom, as 
are, for example, Picasso’s paintings inspired by 
Courbet and Delacroix. The figures often bear 
very little resemblance to Van Gogh, and neither 
the composition nor the technique is derived 
directly from his paintings; even the colour has 
no direct similarity to that of Van Gogh. What 
is so remarkable is that the subject matter is 
immediately recognisable. One gets the uncom- 
fortable sensation that in these paintings Bacon 
has somehow taken possession of the personality 
of Van Gogh and fused it with his own. As one 
might expect, he emphasises Van Gogh’s mad- 
ness and isolation, and he forces out a streak 
of morbidity which Van Gogh himself fought 
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hard to suppréss. It is interesting, too, 
how Bacon has modified and adapted the 
devices of his previous work to convey a sense 
loneliness and desolation; a single line inge 

along a roadway seems to lead the figuires jj 
ably forward, while shadows assume an. 
pendent existence of their own, Bacon’s adm 
will praise his courage in tackling a themedike 
this. His detractors will feel that he has made 
an indecent assault upon the personality 
great master. There seems no doubt, ho 
that the paintings were executed in a sp 
sympathy and admiration; and, while 
still alarming and disturbing, indeed 
pulsive, there is a new awareness of i 
human tragedy. It is still a nightmare” 
but its emotions and problems are closer { 
before to those of everyday life: Bacon 
painter whose development follows an’ 
necessity, and clearly he is on the verge gt 4 
important new phase of his art. As he is om 
of the few English painters of inecrnatonail 
ing, and an artist of exceptional imaginative gifts 
it will be of considerable importance and intere 
to see what this new phase will be. 


jo Gran 






























































































































A Fastidious Compo 


T noucu late in the day, I must say a wel 
about. something that happened in early M 
This was a couple of broadcast performances 
two successive days, of Roberto Gerhard’s | 
Concerto, played. with much skill and 
of tone by Yfrah Neaman’ with the BEC | 
phony Orchestra under Stanford Robi ¥ 
had hoped to discuss this work together with | 
same composer’s more recent String 
which was to have been broadcast i Satu 
but for some reason the Quartet has beams 
dropped or shelved. 

Dropping and shelving .. .such words ari 
often when we consider the career of this | 
Spanish Composer who has lived in En: 







nearly twenty years. Speak of Roberto ae 
will 


to almost any good. musician, and you 
affectionate respect for his qualities alike as 
and as composer; on the occasion of his 
birthday, tribute was paid to him in a 

issue of The Score (September, 1956) winch 
the most useful single source of information about 
his works, of which it contains a complete and 
detailed list. But the general public is unaware 


of his name; none of his music has been fe | 


corded; almost none has been printed. Why is 
this? His music is sometimes stiff, or difficult 
to grasp as a whole; but much of it is distinetly 
attractive, even luscious, to the ear. It seems 


unlikely that Gerhard will ever become a popular | 


composer, for there is something fastidious in 
his nature which makes against a wide success; 














but some day he will surely come into his own 
as a figure roughly comparable with Szymanowski 
the result of an unusual and fascinating cross- 
fertilisation of cultures. 

He is a Catalan, a pupil of Pedrell, who has 
endured a double exile: the political ‘exile of a 
Spaniard who will have nothing to do with the 
present regime, and the self-willed musical exile 
of a composer who early felt the need to break 
away from the narrow national traditions of Spain 
and to study with Schénberg. Thus the Violin 
Concerto, which I surmise to be orie of his finest 
works, offers a melange of apparently contradic- 
tory matter and manners. It is at once Spanish 
and international,.sensuous and intellectual, play 
ful and noble; and all these diverse threads are 
held together by a strong, though in no way ¢i- 
phatic, personal character... Gerhard has an ¢at 
of extraordinary delicacy, and throughout this 
fairly long work, even in the tuttis, he invaria 
delights us by the tfansparency and sweetness 
of the sound. I have found the first movement 
hard to grasp as a whole, partly because of Get 
hard’s habit of plunging straight into the middle 


of things without those preliminary. gestures, SF 














stidious in 
de success; 
to his own S < WEEKENDS AT WORTNY 
ees It is really fairly essential to get asked to Welbroke-Cortenay (pronounced “Wortny”) because not only do 
the people there have the most tremendous taste, but also everything is absolutely bang period—not just period of 
1, who has : course but an actual period with a date which is practically almost even a day of the month. So DO NOT TOUCH. 
exile of a One or two snags of course. It is no bad idea to slip into your bag a tin of pressed beef : because the kitchens (1485) 
io with the é ate only suitable for the preparation of larks’ tongues, lampreys, boars’ heads and oxen roasted whole—articles which 
usical exile “4s 4 the Co-op, to the apologetic annoyance of your hosts, are not invariably able to supply. 
-d to break § Bring. own hot water bottles, because they hadn't been invented by any date which could possibly be admitted 
ns of Spain ; : ; as a proper kind of date here. Similarly of course there are no ping pong tables, radio sets or bridge markers. 
the Violin 4 a . y fae, No corkscrews, and the soap in the bathroom certainly is not of the modern kind. And DO NOT TOUCH. 
of his finest a et Of course one can always sit, as long as one sits down very slowly indeed. It is perhaps worth pointing out that 
contradic- . ~ ARS it is a good thing not to sit where one might think one was supposed to sit but only somewhere else in a rather 
Ice Soa on ‘3 bad light round the corner. And DO NOT TOUCH. 
nical y Of course it is rather wonderful to be able to choose the date of the room you sleep in. I always select the one 
© way efi with the bed you are actually able to use. This guest’s maid's bedroom is 1788 marred by the restoration in 1789 
of a chip out of the nose of the cherub supporting the mirror which was knocked off by an American Secession 


h ear ‘ s . ; P 
shod! this , scent bottle thrown in a Georgian quarrel between a Bastille period husband and wife. So DO NOT TOUCH. 


nee ~ a Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 
movement 
ne of SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
sstures, Set. 
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DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL 
THEATRE FESTIVAL 


ROYAL BALLET, 
COVENT GARDEN 


(Theatre Royal: May 13th—18th) 


Swan Lake—Les Sylphides—Checkmate— 
Birthday Offering 

Margot Fonteyn—Michael Somes 

Elaine Fifield—Nadia Nerina, etc. 


Tickets: 4/- to 21/-. 


ITALIAN OPERA SEASON | 
(Gaiety Theatre: April 22nd—May 25th.) 
La Traviata—Andrea Chenier—Don Pasquale 
Tosca—Aida—Barber of Seville. 

—20 famous Opera Stars from Rome— 
Tickets: 5/- to 15/-. 


THEATRE NATIONAL 


POPULAIRE, PARIS 
(Olympia Theatre: May 20th—25th) 
Le Malade Imaginaire—Le Faiseur. 
Tickets: 2/6 to 12/6. 


ABBEY THEATRE 
(May 13th—25th) 


Festival Production JUNO AND THE 
PAYCOCK 


Golden Jubilee Production 
THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN 
+ WORLD. 


Tickets: 1/6 to 7/-. 


GATE THEATRE 
(May 14th—25th) 
(Edwards—MacLiammoir—Longford Pro- 
*. ductions) 
«Festival Production 
THE OLD LADY SAYS NO 
Tickets: 2/6 to 8/-, 


SEASON OF YEATS’ PLAYS 
Globe Theatre Company: (May 15th-26th) 
Tickets: 3/6 to 6/6. 

BOOKING AGENTS 

Keith Prowse, all branches. 


FESTIVAL OF CORK 


(May 12th—June 9th) 
PHILHARMONIA 


ORCHESTRA 
(City Hall: May 19th and 20th) 


Soloists: Louis Kentner (Piano) 
Yehudi Menuhin (Violin) 


CORK BALLET COMPANY 
(City Hall: May 12th-18th) 
Moy Mall—Capriccio Espagnol—Giselle 


INTERNATIONAL 
CHORAL FESTIVAL 


(City Hall: May 22nd-26th) 

International and Irish Choirs—Folk Danc- 
ing with German, French, Swiss, Swedish 
and Irish teams. 


WORLD FILM WEEK 
(Savoy Cinema: June 2nd—9th) 
New Feature Films—Documentary Films— 


Famous Film Stars and Directors will 
attend. 


BOOKING (Postal): Festival Office, 
25, Patrick Street, CORK. 


























tings of the stage, spotlightings and so forth, by 
means of which most composers help us to find 
our bearings; his first bar, for instance, sounds 
as though the work has been going on for some 
time; we have the disconcerting impression of 
having stepped on to a bus already in motion. 

The slow movement, which is extremely beauti- 
ful, is a characteristic example of Gerhardian 
diversity in unity. The composer pays tribute to 
Schénberg by using the note-row of the latter’s 
Fourth String Quartet; but the harmony is subtle, 
rich, romantic and at times almost impressionis- 
tic, not at.all Schénbergian in fact, and suddenly 
we find ourselves in a clear and unabashed C 
major climax. How can such a mixture work? 
Yet it does. The finale begins with a brooding 
and highly emotional section, then breaks into a 
wild molto vivace Spanish dance, with overt re- 
ferences to “the ghost of Sarasate.” The un- 
failing beauty of the orchestral texture, the 
supple and resourceful writing for the soloist, 
and the piquant tang of the themes make this 
movement an exhilarating conclusion to an un- 
justly neglected concerto. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


Wolfit and Priestley 


Ma. DoNALD WOLFIT, who, a month ago, was 
rather at odds with the detestable Master of 
Santiago, is much happier with Malatesta’s breed 
of detestability in the second play in his Monther- 
lant season at the Lyric, Hammersmith. Malatesta, 
a fifteenth-century Lord of Rimini, is a villain who 
glories in his villainy; Mr. Wolfit revels in this 
part, and because he does, so do we. We come 
upon him when the curtain rises at dagger play 
with his fencing master and Malatesta premptly 
defines his character for us by stabbing this 
wretch in the back after the practice bout is over. 
News comes that the Pope has decided to send his 
troops to take over Rimini, and Malatesta, in a 
rage, sets off to Rome to murder the Pope, no less. 
The Pope is his equal, in ruthlessness and his 
master in cunning. The murder is foiled, and 
Malatesta is put virtually under open arrest in 
Rome. His wife successfully begs for him a 
month’s leave of absence and he returns to Rimini 
where he is poisoned by the pet man of letters 
whom he is employing to write his biography. 

The play is very much more rewarding, to my 
taste, than The Master of Santiago. Besides the 
two rich parts of Malatesta and the Pope, there 
are a number of other roles which lighten the 
scene with flashes of incisive comment—the pet 
biographer, for instance, who so devastatingly 
reveals the temperament of a vacillating intellec- 
tual. I cannot pretend that I think that Mr. 
Wolfit’s production is in general a great success, 
in spite of the excellence of the two main per- 
formances. I don’t think he has a true conception 
of what Montherlant is really up to. He throws 
over both the plays, but this one especially, the 
sort of romanticism that would be more appro- 
priate for an unequivocal historical costume play. 
This is not only, or mainly, a question of the 
dressing and staging (Mr. Disley Jones’s decor 
is well designed, if rather shoddily executed); it 
runs through the whole treatment and the acting, 
of the minor roles especially. The savage, cynical 
humour gets rather lost and the modern gloss is 
submerged. 

All the same it is well worth a visit. Mr. Wolfit 
himself catches a great deal of the pristine sim- 
plicity of Malatesta’s kind of wickedness—watch 
his face, for instance, while the Pope is question- 


ing him about a sacrilegious practical joke.’ 


Malatesta is a man with a demon and Mr. Wolfit 
communicates this. Then, for the Pope, there is 
the rare pleasure of one of Mr. Ernest Milton’s 
most mannered performances. We have two 
wonderful eccentrics from another age of acting 
on our stages today, Mr. Esmé Percy and Mr. 
Ernest Milton. When a part arrives which can 
accommodate their respective rococo manners, 
they give us a rare treat of period acting, as Mr. 
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Percy did recently in. The Good Woman 
Setzuan and as Mr. Milton does here. 
* * se . 


It is all too rare to hear good sense talked ahoy 
the difficult business of writing plays, e An 
of the Dramatist (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) by 
J. B. Priestley is the most perceptive and supe, 
tive book on the subject that I have come ac 
The form is particularly interesting—and one thy - 
might well be used more extensively. The first 
part is the reprint of a lecture which Mr. Priestley 
delivered at the Old Vic in September. Then the 
following night interested people met the lecturer 
in a kind of seminar. On the basis of these dis 
cussions Mr. Priestley has annotated his lecture 
with a series of extended notes. Provocative 
generalisations thrown out at the lecture are 
expanded and examined from different angle 
with most fruitful results. 

This is not a series of tips for beginners 
(though, as an expert- craftsman, Mr. Pri 
does give a number of practical suggestions on the 
side); it is an exposition of the special quality that 
distinguishes the playwright from the 
the kind of double vision or controlled schizo- 
phrenia which is required of him. The central 
theme is developed in a variety of ramifications, 
there are insights into all the branches of theatre, 
including admirable examples of dramatic criti- 
cism! I hope to return to a fuller consideration 
of this book in a drier season. 

T. C. Worstey 


Look Out for This One 


Iw a week not otherwise remarkable one remark- 
able film appeared at the-Gaumont for a day. 
This was Robert Bresson’s Un condamné: a mort 
s'est échappé, and it came laté in a French Festival 
that without it might have lacked weight. We 
have been asked not to write too particularly about 
films which will be seen in due course: but I 
imagine there’s no harth in saying that here ig 
much the best film we have seen this year or may 
expect to see. Each of Bresson’s films has been 
an event; the most recent—and that was quite a 
long while ago—was Le journal d’un civré de 
campagne, marked by a passion and austerity 
which will be found again, though unde, a differ- 
ent guise, in this new ordeal of a-French officer 
imprisoned by the Germans in Lyons during the 
war. Very different from the imprisonments, so 
matey and laborious, we have begun to yawn 
over: here the test becomes spiritual, if with a 
physical impact more acute. A factual narrative 
is brought close in detail; the details become 
obsessive; overtones haunt. Bresson, who usés 
non-actors and imposes his own strict style, has 
made of common experience a work of art. Good 
heavens, if we had a director with a quarter of 
his capabilities, what a transfiguration would come 
about in our own war films, which meander on! 

Michael Anderson’s Yangtse Incident (at the 
Rialto) is rather better than most (of which The 
Battle of the River Plate was the most recent 
sample), but how flat and superficial on the screen 
become these stories exciting to read! The origin- 
ality of the Amethyst episode is lost under the con- 
ventions of upper and lower déck, film bombard- 
ments, studio Chinese, Mr. Richard Todd as the 
naval officer who pulls the battered boat out and 
Mr. William Hartnell who wryly fathers the crew, 
and even music that is alternately chinky and Sea- 
of-Hope-and-Glory. As usual, the decencies and 
the reticences have been so wéll observed that the 
































thing becomes a ‘plain bore, and I don’t mind. 


admitting that—half-way through the morning— 
I found myself dozing off. Bombardment at sea 
is the film critic’s paraldéhyde. 


But I didn’t, at the London Pavilion, sleep, 


through a minute of The Monte Carlo Story. The 
wide screen and Technirama brought an eyefui of 
Monte Carlo far more appetising than last year’s 
wedding; yachts slid into the harbour, fireworks 
spilt in the night, i 


terraced houses hovered in haze, and a penniless 
count (Vittorio de Sica) took a car from one side 
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of the square to the Casino on the other; also he 
gurted a marquise (Marlene Dietrich), rich 


_ chiefly in pawn-tickets. These two veterans fairly 


charm; and what better setting could they 
fave chosen? ‘The restaurant, with its nude 
tapestry and Mischa Auer as head waiter and 

pheasants borne past and dishes lighted 
with cascades of brandy are just what we drab 
Londoners need with the touch of Spring; and 
then, if we’ve ever been to Monte Carlo, we can 
add our own memories. For example, just above 
the public garden behind the Casino is that Scotch 
Tea House, with Baked Beans on Toast at the 
top of its displayed menu; but the film doesn’t 
adventure so far. The only English characters 
afe an old couple wondering politely from time 
to time whether they dare venture on roulette. 
The count and the marquise are both gamblers, 
and under their touch the playing tables, usually 
so dead—on the screen—acquire a rare sparkle. 
I don’t know that The Monte Carlo Story comes 
near the higher flights, but it is upholstered enter- 
tainment, and much better as comedy than the 
more (supposedly) sophisticated Their Secret 
Affair (Warner’s). This relates the attempts of a 
magazine dictator (Susan Hayward) to break an 
ambitious ‘general (Kirk Douglas); she falls for 
him, smears him, withdraws the smear at a sena- 
torial investigation, and they wander off hand in 
hand in the blaze of publicity. It should be so 
hard and smart but isn’t. 

WILLiAM WHITEBAIT 


“Unaida’’, at the Players’ Theatre 

Miss Tellyviv, as well as Miss Panama and the 
even more luscious Miss Liberia (the SCUA girls), 
all get through the Canal at the end of L/naida, the 
topical political revue by Sagittarius. and Michael, 
Barsley which opened this week at the - Players’ 
Theatre. No one is more pleased at Tellyviv’s suc- 
cess,than Unaida, a blond Persephone, bringing 
corn to Egypt, or more angry than Cleo (the dark 
girl friend of a horridly dictatorial Nasses) alluringly 
played by Mavis Trail. The final chorus of “ Every- 
one hates everyone” is an agreeably honest. antidote 
to the efforts of Hammer, the High Priest of Uno, 
who does his unfairly sanctimonious best to pretend 
that. we are all really the best of friends at Suez. 
The most effective items im this musical are the 
male choruses of three M.P.s of the Suez Group who 
sing “We won’t let Nasses get the Needle” and 
“We won’t give Yankees one Bahama.” Their success 
emphasises the chief weakness of a show which is 
excellently produced by Don Gemmell in an 
ingenious and charming setting by Reginald Woolley. 
The small stage is apt to become too crowded and 
some of the wit and precision of Sagittarius and 
Michael Barsley is lost in songs that are taken too 
rapidly. Rock ’n’ Oil is a brilliant idea, but in such 
a political farce the words are more important than 
the dancing or even than music by Verdi mgeniously 
adapted by Marr Mackie. K. M. 


“Damn Yankees ”, at the Coliseum 


Damn Yankees is the latest of the new style [et’s- 
be-tealistic, life-isn’t-all-glamour American musicals. 
It tells the story of a middle-aged baseball fan who 
sells his soul on approval to the devil in exchange for 
becoming 22 and quite the best player in the busi- 
ness. It’s a good idea but that’s about as far as it 
goes; the music, the lyrics and the book—with one or 
two exceptions—are miserably uninspired. Casting, 
too, has once again proved too much for the producer 
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Correspondence 


BRITISH SOCIALISM 


Sir,—I agree with Mr. Nicholas Davenport that 
Mr. Strachey is nimble at dodging issues. He seems, 
however, to accept the statement in my article that the 
programme of the Labour Party contains practically 


no Socialist ingredients. He says that under present 
circumstances “either reformist Socialism or Ameri- 
can ‘New Dealism ’—whichever you like to call it” 
is “alone applicable.” When Socialism comes to be 
equated with New Dealism, the Socialist content has 
been largely drained away. 

The fact that Socialist thought is out of touch with 
economic and political realities may be regarded by 
conscientious Socialists as evidence of the wrong- 
headedness of the electorate. A sounder view, it 
appears to me, is that there is no magic in the prin- 
ciple of socialisation as a means of economic improve- 
ment. Any government, whether of the left or the 
right, has to work to particular problems. At present, 
the most fundamental of these are economic in 
character, and adjustment to the new technological 
revolution is crucial, Without this, improvement in 
economic well-being is impossible. Progress toward 
ideals of social justice has to be kept in step with this 
necessity, as well as with popular attitudes nourished 
in the British tradition. Reasonable men can differ as 
to the proper limits of the étatist principle. But 
Socialism, in the sense of socialisation of the means of 
production, provides no guidance toward sensible 
solution of the problems presented. 

On these and related points, expressed or implied 
in my article, Mr. Strachey says nothing. He simply 
dodges them. Attributing to me the silly “ discovery ” 
that British Socialism is not“ revolutionary,” he raises 
a laugh and passes on to other subjects. At the same 
level of argument by epithet and distortion, I should 
have to start off by saying that “the volatile ex- 
Communist politician has discovered that British 
Socialism and American New Dealism are identical ” 
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—which is nearer to an accurate rendering than any- 
thing he attributes to me. I am not disconcerted by 
undergoing the full Strachey treatment. (I was read- 
ing Socialist literature at an English university while 
he was still a schoolboy.) But I am sorry that he 
introduced a method of debate which avoids an inter- 
change of ideas. 

The final point in Mr, Strachey’s article, though 
outside my original boundaries, opens up a basic issue 
between us. He transfers the discussion to the prob- 
lems of “the Afro-Asian Main.” He states the situa- 
tion of these countries as “ approaching the crossroads 
at which either capitalist or Socialist felations of 
production must be established.” The illusion is 
created of two sharply defined alternatives. There 
are, of course, no such alternatives. There are many 
possible combinations and variations of means—not 
excluding a brutal “Socialist” totalitarianism. No 
one doubts that forcing the pace of growth in these 
countries will require extensive use of state action. 
But Mr. Strachey’s conception of the process is simply 
the child of his private mythology. 

The nature of this mythology is fully displayed in 
his recent book, Contemporary Capitalism. His 
“vision” of the process of social change is a pitched 
battle between “capitalism” and “democracy.” 
Capitalism is a monster—the apotheosis of every in- 
humane, anti-social pursuit of private self-intérest. 
Democracy is a champion of all generous-hearted 
efforts to attain general well-being and communal 
interest. The conflict of the embattled giants is des- 
cribed as follows: “In the end the power of con- 
temporary democracy must encroach upon capitalism 
until its last stage also has been completed; or, 
alternatively, capitalism must encroach upon demo- 
cracy until this young, vulnerable and experimental 
method of government has been destroyed” (p. 255). 
The triumph of. democracy and the attainment of 
Socialism are synonomous—a state of “perfect co- 
operation in perfect liberty.” 

The trouble with this vision is that it is an utterly 
untrue way of describing the processes of social 
change. It is a philosophy of class conflict reflecting, 
}it would seem, the latent Marxist virus in Mr. 
| Strachey’s bloodstream. Ex-Marxists often turn to 
;the consolations of religion—fulfilling some deep 


them to take literally the legend of St.George and 
the dragon. 

The classic debate on Socialism vs. Capitalism has 
been outmoded by the run of social developments in 
the present century. But it lingers on, distorting the 
character of the real issues of policy. Perhaps, as the 
older Socialists, who have a vested intellectual interest 
in the debate, fade away, the intéllectual reappraisal 
of economic structure and social relations will make 
more headway. The reappraisal would probably get 
along better if “capitalism” and “Socialism” were 
deleted from the vocabulary of discussion. Neither 
of these terms describes any necessary, or indeed any 
probable, shape of things to come. 

12 Wilton Place, S.W.1. Paut T. HoMAN 


OPERATION PAVEMENT 


S1r,—Until the general public go personally, as 
did Dr. Dobbs, to see the homeless families housed 
by the local authorities, and hear from them of the 
circumstances under which they have been rendered 
homeless, just so long it will be said “there is no 
housing shortage.” 

Every social worker knows the trail of misery and 
unhappiness, and the breaking up of families conse- 
quent on the housing shortage. One East End family 
I have known for over three years has, during that 
time, moved from relative to relative, and been 
evicted from various “single” rooms where they 
lived with one baby, the eldest child being in a 
school for cripples. A third child was born last 
summer, and shortly after the eldest child was con- 
sidered well enough to return home. Within a few 
weeks they were once more homeless and the two 
elder children were temporarily accepted by the 
L.C.C. in one of their homes: The mother preferred 
to. “make her own arrangements for the baby” -as 
she refused to enter a welfare home with the child, 
as on a previous occasion the elder child had 





contracted dysentry when in a rest centre. The 





; went from there to a residential nursery in care 


are safely cared for.. But for three Years they lived 


psychic need—but, even so, it is not necessary for 
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mother’s “own arrangements” were for the ie 


and child of six months to sleep in a hut in Victodig 
Park. It is not surprising that as a result the baby 


had to be admitted to hospital and when recovered 


the Council. 

After three years of hopeless search, knowing thy 
without children the comparative safety of 4 
furnished room is available for adults alone, these 
parents have vanished and left no trace. Cam we 
blame them? They loved their children and they 
did not want the baby exposed to infection; now all 


in hopelessness. This is no isolatéd case. 

Most of the problems social workers are now called 
upon to deal with are due directly to dreadful housing 
conditions. Solve this and the sum of human mi 
to which an official blind eye is turned will greatly’ 
lessen. 

HOSPITAL ALMONER 


S1r,—I was. glad to see your journal giving publicity 
to the treatment of homeless women and children, 
You may not know that the homeless of London are 
lucky in comparison with those of other cities. How- 
ever bleak the accommodation offered them, they at 
least have somewhere to go. Unless conditions have 
altered in the eighteen months since I left, the city 
of Birmingham made virtually no provision. There, 
welfare accommodation could be offered only to those 
rendeted~ homeless - by - unforeseen circumstances, 
which did not include evicted families. I have known 
a pregnant mother and her young children spend the 
night: in the -patk and an illegitimate baby: whose 
mother had nowhere to take it except a public lava- 
tory. These people were feckless and irresponsible, 
mainly because of poor intelligence, but neither was 
wicked’nor incapable of improvement. The children, 
of course, were innocent sufferers. 

Is it not time that the present negative and in- 
human approach to this problem gave way to some- 
thing more constructive?: The mothers of illegitimate 
babies could readily be catered for by a more ample 
provision of hostels from which they could go out 
to work. . The evicted families present a more com- 
plex problem. «Building more houses would not be 
a complete solution, for a fair number of these home- 
less families have been evicted from adequate council 
houses because of failure to pay their rent. The 
accumulation of arrears can sometimes be’ prevented 
by the visits of a special collector who can help with 
budgeting, obtaining work, etc. These special collec- 
tors are employed by some authorities and should 
be by all. 

The worst cases, however, will not yiéld to this 
treatment. They need closer supervision and train- 
ing. I believe that in Holland an experiment has 
been tried whereby these families are taken to live in 
special communities. The family unit is maintained 
and there is a reasonable degree of privacy. The men 








are sent off to work and the women are given training 
in housekeeping. As failure on the part-of the hus- 
band to work regularly and bad housekeeping on the 
part of the wife, are the main causes of rent arrears, 
this seems to me an admirable scheme. It need not 
be expensive and would save its cost in other ways. 
At present, these difficult families are nobody's 
special responsibility. They drift between the wel- 
fare, housing and children’s departments. They 
should be put in the charge of one department anda 
constructive effort made to help them. 
4 North Road Gardens, 
Hertford. .= 


C. PORTER 


THE SPLIT MIND OF GHANA 


S1r,—Naomi Mitchison would probably be slightly 
amazed if anyone generalised about “the split mind 


of Scotland”-on the basis of having observed that 


there are Scotsman who wear sometimes kilts and 
sometimes trousers, and that Highlanders and 
Islanders profess to be Christians as well as talking 
about fairies, second sight dnd sea-horses;-and ont 
can’t help taking exception to the superficial genéralis- 


ation in her otherwise very -pleasant little article of 


Ghana. The distinction betweert “ the Almighty G 
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and the gods of the Fatherland” is in her own mind, 


not in that of the speaker. 
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MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


The Saxons called this ‘ Eoster-monath’ 
and thereby honoured the Anglo-Saxon goddess of Spring. 
Our name for the month, however, 
derives from the Latin word ‘aperire’ (‘to unfold’). 





Our earliest recollections of April seldom (alas!) are 
concerned with tulips blowing prettily in the showers. 
It is much more likely that they are centred upon 

the mildly lunatic festival with which the month 
begins. And it is all very well for our children to tell 
us that we cannot be made an April Fool after 

12 o'clock on the first; Budget Day brings to most of 
us the faint suspicion that somcone has forgotten the 
rules of the game. It is all very unsettling ; but there 
is some comfort in the knowledge that (outwardly, at 
Icast) the Midland Bank remains unaffected by all this 
spring fever. It continues steadily on its way, providing 


banking service for all, in a way that everybody likes. 


Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 


































Perique—the 
subtle secret 
of Three Nuns 


When next you fill your pipe with Three 
Nuns Tobacco, consider the dark centre 
which those curious curly discs possess. This 
is the black heart of Perique. Long before 
the Boston Tea Party, Indian Braves were 
cultivating Perique in a small ten-mile area 
not more than 50 miles north of New 
Orleans. The first white man to join them 
was Pierre Chenet, known as 
‘Perique’, and it was he who gave 


this unique tobacco its name. He 


found, like others after him, that only 




















in this tiny plot of land can 
the exacting conditions necessary for 
the successful growth of Perique be 
fulfilled. And so, with an ancestry 
that reaches back to the untutored 
Brave and his pipe of peace, Perique, 


expertly blended, bestows upon today’s 
Three Nuns smoker perfect tranquillity. 








Three Nuns 


with the black heart of Perique 
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I don’t suggest that.Ghana has achieved a perfect 


cultural balance, and it is always dangerous to 
generalise about another people, but anyone living 
long among West Africans finds that many apparent 
contradictions are in fact harmonies. When Euro- 
pean silks were first imported into West Africa, 
local weavers unpicked them to recontrive the threads 
into designs of their own, and when the glass beads 
of Venice arrived on the Coast, Africans melted them 
down and re-fused them. Such things symbolise one 
of the most characteristic features of Ghana—the 
people’s happy genius for taking what they want from 
abroad and marrying it to something of their own. 
Libation and Christian prayer commonly go side by 
side and in most of the great occasions of life cere- 
monial is a mixture of local and imported custom 
unselfconsciously blended. The achievement of this 
blend is one of the things a foreigner may most admire 
and envy, and I think it proves, not that the Ghanaian 
has a split mind, but that he has a mind of his own. 

If anyone wants to see a complete gulf between 
tradition and importation, he has to come to East 
Africa; over here there is indeed an opposition 
between the two, and this is what makes the East 
African situation peculiarly gruesome. 

Makerere College, LaLaGE Bown 

Kampala, Uganda. 


TO HELL WITH SUBTOPIA 


Sm,—To say that premises are false and conclu- 
sions are wrong, and that errors in statistical tables 
are outrageous, without giving any examples to sup- 
port the statements, are tactics which are no more 
serious than any other journalistic’ gimmick (to quote 
Mr. Thomas). Blanket disapproval of this sort reads 
strangely like the sort of thing government depart- 
ments put out when they want things hushed up. 
Mr. Thomas may well be trying to do this; if not he 
ought to specify his charges. 

One error I freely admit to: the figures for the dis- 
-tance of housing from countryside (page 415),: in 
comparative open and tight towns, of 280 and 630 
yards, should be multiplied by 10. This was entirely 
my fault, but the correct figures (approx. 930 and 
2,100 yards) make the .point more clearly than the 
false ones: that half a mile is a practicable walk to 
countryside especially if there is something of interest 
happening on the way there; 4 mile and a quarter is 
a bit of a bore, especially down endless and indistin- 
guishable avenues. 

If “the appearance of whatever development is 
permitted ” (which is one of the things we are said 
to blithely ignore) isn’t the same as “the look of the 


thing ” (which is said to be our only concern) I don’t 
know what is. Significantly, it is the same thing 
translated back into “ administrative” English, and 
it is just this habit—which “Counter Attack” called 
literary rather than visual thinking—which is at the 
root of the whole problem. 
The Architectural Review, 
9-13 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. 


Ian NAIRN 


COLOUR BARS 


S1r,—Sir Cecil Harcourt is reported to have said 
of the accusation regarding the colour bar in the 
Victoria League’s hostel in Leinster Square as 
“ Distorted Nonsense. It is just not practicable to 
mix races at the hostel.” 

I have had the good fortune to have resided at 
Passfield Hall—the hall of residence of the London 
‘School of Economics. There were, during my first 
year, 142 students of 29 different countries living 
together as a happy community. Never did I exper- 
ience any discrimination amongst us. If it is possible 
for students from 29 different nations to live together 
in harmony what is there to prevent students from 
eight instead of from four as at present living at the 
Victoria Hostel? 

Is it not time that people benefited from the exper- 
ience of such hostels as Passfield Hall. This may yet 
be another opportunity of paying tribute to the 
memory of Lord Passfield and his wife. 

117 Ferme Park Road, DupLEY FERNANDO 

N.2. 


Sirn,—As a Rhodesian African studying at .a 
university in Britain, I was much interested in Sir 
Leslie Plummer’s letter about segregation in the 
University of Central Africa. : 


It seems to me that the important thing to do, now 


that the university has been established, is to give it 
support; and negative criticism might possibly make it 
difficult to create the atmospheré in which integration 
of hostels will develop. Fhe onus should now be on 
the students themselves to prove that they are worthy 
of the great honour of university membership in 
which the intellectual relationship should so 
transcend the local prejudices, that integration will 
ultimately establish itself by the willing consent of 
the students themselves. ‘i . 

While the compromise of segregated hostels has 
been made for financial reasons, it would be 
extremely unfortunate if the reasons which have 
been given (e.g., the Land Appointment Act, and 
fear of alienation of local financial support) should 
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be erected into principles for regimenting the 
sphere of the university one way or another. Jr jy 
envisaged that these (the difficulties deriving frog 
the legal and local environment) will go away in the 
course of time. And if the students themselves give 
the lead they will have knocked the bottom out of 
the whole case for segregation in any form at the 
university. 


Exeter University. Joun SHONIWA 


CASTRATO ROLES 


Sir,—Mr. Desmond Shawe-Taylor, in his interest. 
ing article on Handel’s Alcina, recently performed by 
the Handel Society, speaks of the problem of casting. 
castrato roles in modern performances of 18th-cen- 
tury operas. One of the solutions, he says, is to 
“use tenors or even baritones, and transpose the 
voice part down an octave or thereabouts, doing our 
best to minimise the consequent ,damage in the en- 
sembles and in the balance between voice and 
accompaniment. This is the solution used in 
Glyndebourne’s Idomeneo.” In the case of the 
Glyndebourne version, however, the transposing 
and readjustment of the part of Hamante was done 
by Mozart himself for a performance given in 
Vienna in 1786. For this version he also composed 
a new duet for soprano and tenor, in Act III. 

Perhaps Mr. Shawe-Taylor thinks that this is a 
case in which the alteration, as he says, “ works”; 
but surely it is misleading to say “it is nothing like 
what the composer intended.” 

MarjorRIE STRACHEY 

51 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


[Mr. Shawe-Taylor writes: I doubt if any firm con- 
clusion can drawn from the changes made by 
Mozart for the amateur Viennese performance of 
Idomeneo in 1786. This was not a thorough stage- 
revision, but a series of ad hoc adjustments and huge 
cuts made to suit the limited powers of the dilettante 
performers; for instance, the last two arias of Electra 
vanished altogether. Prince Auersperg’s circle con- 
taining no castrato, and perhaps no lady anxious to 
appear in male attire, the part of Idamante was 
allotted to a certain Baron Pulini. Apart from two 
new-numbers, the changes in his part consist of 
little more than writing it an octave higher in the 
ensembles’ whenever it would otherwise have dro; 
below the part of Idomeneo; the result “ works, 
hardly suggests the sort of texture we should expect 
from Mozart if Idamante had been a tenor. in the first 
place. And a tenor Idamante really implies—what 
we know Mozart to have intended for a proposed 
performance of the opera in German—a bass 
meneo.—ED., N.S. & N.] 
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START TODAY 


Let your Savings earn 


Interest from day of investment. 
No depreciation of capital. 
Prompt and easy withdrawals. 
Write to the Secretary for the Society’s free 
_ © Guide for Investors.” 


The Home of Good Security 
ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


260 Finchley Reed, N.W.3 


(Swiss Cottege 2000) 
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CYPRUS CONCILIATION 
COMMITTEE 
PUBLIC MEETING 
CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER 
April 10, 1957 
(7.30 p.m.—doors open 7.00 p.m.) 
The Bishop of CHICHESTER 
The Rt. Hon. EARL ATTLEE, O.M., C.H. 
JO GRIMOND, M.P. 

Sir ROBERT BOOTHBY, K.B.E., M.P. 
JAMES CALLAGHAN, M.P. : 
Tickets I/- Reserved 2/6d 
AVAILABLE FROM: CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER 
Phone: WHI 4257 
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37th INTERNATIONAL MONTESSORI TRAINING 
COURSE 
will be held at 
The Maria Montessori Training Organisation 
1,-PARK CRESCENT, LONDON, W.!. 


PART A. PREPARATORY DIPLOMA COURSE 
June—September 1957. (Ages 06 years) 
PART B. ADVANCED DIPLOMA COURSE 


October 1957—july 1958. (Ages 6—I12 yeors) 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Animated Busts 


Some time in 1882 Lord Acton wrote to Mary 
Gladstone that a friend had at last lent him John 
Inglesant. With his usual voracity for the printed 
word, he finished it before bedtime. “I have,” 
he added, “read nothing more thoughtful and 
suggestive since Middlemarch, and I could fill 
with honest praise the pages I am going to 
blacken with complaint. But if I had access to 
the author . . . it would seem a worthwhile tribute 
to his temper and ability to lay my litany of 
doubts before him.” This, at considerable length, 
, he proceeded to do: 

Vol. I, 29. Inglesant’s name does not appear 
in the trials of the Protestants. Did the 
Marian persecution rage in Wilts? 

73,74. Here is a Puritan party in Parliament 
and a scheme to pervert its leaders, in August, 
1637. No parliament had sat for eight years. 

90. Would Foxe be the favourite and charac- 
teristic author of such Arminians as the 
Ferrars? 

Vol. I, 339; II, 12. Legate and Nuncio are 
treated as the same thing. They are as 
different as Praetor and Dictator .. . 

272. The steps of the Trinita were hardly 
built then [etc., etc.]. 

“This,” Acton commented, “is surely a wilful 
and wanton confusion of persons, times, and 
and things. It destroys confidence in the writer’s 
carefulness and knowledge, gives a tone of 
unreality, and makes one feel that the whole is 
out of keeping.” 
Acton’s indictment remains the classic case 
against the historical novel. Its ablest defender 
_ is George Saintsbury, who wrote, in his intro- 
duction to Esmond in the Oxford Thackeray: 

The_ historical novel is itself the result of 
the growth of the historic’ sense acting upon 
the demand for fiction. . . . , If anybody does 
not like the result, there is nothing to be said. 
But there are those who regard it as one of 
the furthest explorations that we yet possess 
of human genius—one of the most extra- 
otdinary achievements of that higher imagina- 
tion which Coleridge liked to call. esenoplastic. 
That a man should have the faculty of repro- 
ducing contemporary or general life is 
wonderful; that he should have the faculty of 
reproducing past life is wonderful still 
more. .. . 

Between these two poles—the great scholar’s 
severity and the great critic’s enthusiasm—all 
_ discussion of the historical novel continues to 
swing. : 
Meanwhile the vast heap of ruffs, farthingales, 
breastplates, codpieces, chitons and Brown 
Derbies accumulates, swallowing up more and 
more ‘space in the publishers’ spring lists*. 
The scientific historian may turn up his nose at 
the historical novelist, yet the fact remains that 
the latter is as active—and as imaginative—as 
ever. True, writers tend to specialise far more 
than they once did: we are never likely to see 





* The Dark Stranger. By Dororuy CHARQUES. 
Murray. 18s. ; 

The Player’s Boy. By crrcun, Collins. 12s. 6d. 
nagerdy of the Moon. By M. M. Kaye. Long- 


mans. 
Gone With the Wind. By MARGARET MITCHELL. 
Macmillan. 2 vols, 5s. each. 


The Last Bd the Wine. By Mary RENAULT. 
. Ss. e 
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the eclecticism of the late G. A. Henty repeated 
—those rousing narrations in which, as Ches- 
tertorm remarked, “the same very English and 
modern young gentleman from Rugby or Harrow 
turns up again and again as a Young Greek, a 
Young Carthaginian, a Young Scandinavian, a 
Young Gaul, a Young Visigoth, a Young Ancient 
Briton, and almost everything short of a Young 
Negro.” In his essay (1920) Chesterton com- 
plained that the historical novel had fallen “ with 
terrible sameness” into two or three period 
grooves. Statistics fail to bear out his statement. 
As I write, I have before me two very odd 
literary reference books—Buckley and Williams’s 
Guide to Historical Fiction (1912), a school- 
master’s attempt to “demonstrate the value of 
historical fiction as a handmaiden to history 
proper,” and the two volumes of Edward Baker’s 
History in Fiction (1903). By comparing the 
two you can see that there is hardly a period or 
an incident, in English history at least, that has 
not been worked to death by some historico- 
literary imagination. 

While Mr. Baker is the more literary and 
sophisticated, the two ushers are more con- 
cerned with factual accuracy. Whereas they list 
35 Hentys, all interms of the warmest approval, 
Baker is content metely to sniff out a few titles, 
reserving his comments for a higher class of 
fiction, e.g. Miss M. Brampton’s The Shaven 
Crown (“the conversion of the Surrey Border 
in the time of Ethelbert”); Mr. Bertram Mit- 
ford’s Aletta: A Tale of the Boer Invasion (“ ... 
portraying the Boer at home in a much more 
favourable light than is usual”); and Rider Hag- 
gard’s Lysbeth: A Tale of the Dutch (“written 
from the point of view of a strong Protestant and 
a thorough Englishman”). The schoolmasters, 
by contrast, praise Harold, the Boy Earl for its 
“ description of the Shire-gemot,” while damning 
The-Span O’ Life in which “ the account of the 
interview with the Duke of Newcastle is mislead- 
ing.” They have a strong line in Norsemen— 
Thorstein of the Mere, Wulfric the Weapon 
Thane, The Thrall of Leif the Lucky—and like 
their pithier rival, they are much concerned that 
the young history student should receive a proper 
grounding in the story of British India. Some 
of Mr. Baker’s Indian exhibits are very strange 
indeed. Of Miss Flora Annie Steel’s On the 
Face of the Waters, a novel of the Mutiny, he 
writes that it is “full of terrible scenes, like the 
Massacre of Meerut, and the storming of the 
Delhi gate . . .” but adds, unaccountably, that it 
“ pays much attention to sex problems, Ibsenism 
and other modern fashions.” Perhaps the best 
of all is Rai Bahadoor Bankim Chandra Chatter- 
jee’s Chankra Shekar, a late eighteenth-century 
romance in Urdu: “ the adventures of a spirited 
girl married to a staid old Brahmin. She runs 
away with a rascally Englishman, but eventually 
returns in penitence. The Nawab and Begum 
of Bengal appear. Wretchedly translated.”. © 

Yet the genre cannot be simply dismissed as a 
freak or hybrid. In the case of a great historical 
novel—Esmond, fohn Inglesant, The Heart 
- of _Midlothian—the reader’s imagination is 
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genuinely raised to a higher power. True, it is 
of a different kind and quality to the power 
generated by, say, War and Peace, or, at a third 
remove, by the contemplation of King Lear or 
the Agamemnon. It is of itself, it springs from 
something organic and autonomous in men’s 
minds, namely, that thirsting desire to immerse 
and drown ourselves in the past that we call the 
historical imagination. Not all men share this 
desire, and on the whole they tend to constitute 
that band of otherwise highly literate readers 
who declare that they cannot abide historical 
novels. There is another point, also. For each 
of us the past—excepting always that personal 
past of our own experience which is a perpetual 
wellspring of remorse, regret, affection and 
repentance—is something morally sealed off and 
set apart from the struggle of our lives. The 
historical novelist, as Mr. Walter Allen says so 
justly of Scott, “is dealing, in a sense, with life 
as a finished thing, a completed process, and 
this is unquestionably, for all that it was the 
source of much of his strength, a weakness when 
judged by the highest standards . . .” Just as 
all feeling without moral activity generates senti- 
ment and its accompanying cynicism, so the 
historical novel, with certain powerful excep- 
tions, must nearly always, for the reader, be 
something of an emotional wallow. I think that 
this is what Bagehot meant when he remarked 
that Scott’s “plain, and so to say, cheerful 
merits suit the occupied man of genial middle 
life” and what Mr. E. M. Forster, in his own 
miffish way, means when he tells us.that Scott 
has “only a temperate heart and. gentlemanly 
feelings.” 

Here again, one must introduce distinctions. 
A great many works of art described as historical 
novels should, in fact, be labelled historical 
romances. Though the two types wildly over- 
lap, the historical novel proper must always aim 
at portraying a whole type of society. To fulfil 
Sir Walter’s original blueprint, it must succeed 
in re-creating, primarily or incidentally, the 
mores of an age. Perhaps I can best explain 
what I mean by examples. Thus, while The 
Black Arrow is a, historical romance, St. Ives is 
a historical novel. In spite of its escapes and 
hurried journeys, in spite of the wonderful 
balloon episode with which “Q” ended the 
book, St. Ives re-creates Regency Britain at the 
height of the Napoleonic Wars—the Highland 
drovers, the boozy squires and constables, the 


. foxy police spies and surly waggoners, all add 


up to a sizeable canvas that resembles Scott’s 
in its range and variety. Similarly with John 
Buchan’s historical fiction. The Free Fishers is 
no more than a sublime Regency frolic, but in 
Witch Wood (in many ways his finest book) and 
even more in The Blanket of the Dark, Buchan 
re-creates a world. Who, that has ever read 
either of these novels, will forget how in the first , 
the writer raised the coven, the wild backside 
of Knox and Calvin, and in the second brought 
Mortimer and Mowbray out of the “urns and 
sepulchres of mortality”? 

Given this somewhat arbitrary and experi- 
mental distinction, we sfiust alf agree that there 
is no time like the present for the historical 
novel in all its variety and richness. For some 
curious reason—perhaps because, though just as 
scholarly, they are less fettered to the ideals of . 
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JONATHAN 
CAPE 
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John Middleton 
Murry 


‘A study of two other men’s belief’s beside his own— 
D. H. Lawrence and Albert Schweitzer .. . it is a 
tribute to Mr. Murry’s well-reasoned and passionate 
contribution to the problem of what we should 
believe that he makes us enjoy and revere his two 
inspired protagonists while accepting him as in his 
own right not unworthy of them.’ 

Cyril Connolly in the SUNDAY TIMES 





18s. 
LOVE FREEDOM AND SOCIETY 
Se. oS 
ALEXANDRE CRETZIANU 


This provocative and authoritative book answers one 
of the world’s most controversial questions — whether 
or not the Allies made a grievous mistake in deciding 
against the invasion of south-eastern Europe. 18s. 


the Lost Opportunity 


J. E. Neale 


Professor Neale’s great trilogy on the Elizabethan 
Parliaments has now been completed. The three 
volumes are THE ELIZABETHAN HOUSE OF COMMONS 
(Illustrated 218:) ELIZABETH I AND HER PARLIAMENTS : 
1559-1581 (Illustrated 25s.) and ELIZABETH I AND HER 
PARLIAMENTS: 1584-1601 (Illustrated 30s.) The last two 
books are-now available boxed together, 50s. 





out on Monday! 
a new and terrifying 


IAN FLEMING 


(who has written 4 books in 4 years). They have 
sold over a million copies in the English 
language. They have been translated into 


a dozen languages including Chinese and Urdu. 
Number Five (13s. 6d.) is called 


FROM RUSSIA, 
WITH LOVE 


















pure pedantry—almost all the writers who have 
made their names in this genre since the war have 
been women. The roll-call of their achievements, 
in the last ten years, is extraordinary. . Build- 
ing firmly on the foundations of. the Thirties— 
Mrs. Naomi Mitchison’s Black Sparta and The 
Conquered, Miss Rose Macaulay’s They Were 
Defeated—they have raised a succession of 
enduring works of art. ‘Some, like Mme Olden- 
bourg’s The Corner Stone, Mrs. Charques’s 
weird and enthralling The Dark Stranger or 
Bryher’s new study of the Jacobean theatre 
are finely woven Gobelins, too tapestried and 
finished for my taste, but wonderfully evocative 
nonetheless. Others, such as M. M. Kaye’s saga 
of the Indian Mutiny, display a fine range and 
solidity of treatment without ever quite reach- 
ing the height of the historical argument. (Miss 
Kaye’s book is an extravagantly rich and even 
bizarre achievement, a kind of English upper- 
middle-class Gone with the Wind, written with a 
smooth and even gentility that at times almost 
disguises the writer’s gifts as a story-teller: the 
two books repay comparison.) On an ascending 
scale, we reach Miss Renault’s fictional account 
of Athens during the Peloponnesian War, to my 
mind the best novel published last year. So far 
there has been only-one masterpiece.—Miss Pres- 
cott’s The Man on the Donkey, that strange, 
“ meta-historical ” epic that holds within its pages 
the whole Wreck of Walsingham, the crashing 
convents and the Tudor axes:. 

Weep, weep, O Walsingham, 

Whose days are ‘nights: ' 

Blessings turned to blasphemies, 

Holy deeds to despites; 

Sin is where our Lady sate; 

Heaven turned is to hell: 

Satan sits where our Lord did sway— 

Walsingham, oh, farewell! 
But Miss Prescott’s great book is not the swan- 
song of this type of fiction. 

Joun RAYMOND 


In Athens 


Her hank and swing of hair 

_———S whole face in a glance—the rounding 
ine 

of cheek, the childlike 

mouth that is learning yet to be composed, 

the chin, the joy of the neck; you know each 
feature 

about this stranger 

like things you have learned by finger-tips or 
drawing. 


The knock inside your chest: 

someone you loved was like her; there is given 

neither name nor time, except it was long ago: 

the scene, half caught, then blurred: 

a village on the left perhaps, fields. steeply 
rising. 


A perturbation of pulse, 
and : word your body is trying to make you 
ear 

on a city corner. It is so much like 

the twist in the plotting of things she should 
pass here 

so near where they talked well on love 

two civilisations ago, and found 

splendid and jeering images: horses plunging, 

that apple cut, the Hidden One. 


A wryness, 
and a name your body is trying to make you 


hear. .. 
BERNARD -SPENCER 
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Dalton by Dalton — 


The Fateful Years (1931-1945). By Hon 
DALTON. Muller. 30s. ¥ Hoga 


Hugh Dalton’s handwriting is as bold as his 
ing voice. One evening at a Labour Pany 

conference the late Arthur Greenwood was sip 
ting, glass in hand, in the County Hotel, Black. 
pool. A young admirer descended on him with 
an autograph album. Greenwood i 
focused his eyes on the open book, across ong 
side of which sprawled Dalton’s signature, fillj 
the page. “What’s the matter with Hi 
grumbled A. G.; “Does he think we are all deaf?® 
This is a common reaction to Dalton—though it 
is more gently expressed than many of the pained 
comments which will no deubt greet the publica. 
tion of the second volume of his autobi 
The recent serialisation of a few brief 
extracts has already elicited a wail of c i 
from Mr. Herbert Morrison and a good deal of 
peevish muttering in the undergrowth ‘of -the 
Labour Party. But the chief complaint a 
to be, not that Dalton lies, but that he is in 
discreet enough to tell the truth. 

He is indeed an excellent witness: his story is 
detailed, circumstantial, corroborated at vital 
points by independent witness and throughout 
based on contemporary diaries. Moreover his 
greatest service to history is that he is publishing 
this massive autobiography while many of those 
who shared his experience are still alive. So 
where there is doubt on any matter of substance, 
his account can be put to the test. Those who 
charge him with error must, if they wish to be 
taken seriously, cross-examine and in turn submit 
themselves to cross-examination while the truth 
still rests with the living. 

The Fateful Years opens after the debacle of 
1931 when Dalton had lost his parliamentary seat 
by: less than a thousand votes. He did not return 
to Parliament until 1935, but he remained on the 
National Executive of the Labour Party and took 
an increasing share in shaping its policies. The 


biggest political influence in his life at that time ” 


(and perhaps since) had been Arthur Henderson, 


under whom he had served at the Foreign Office; . 


and Dalton’s thoughts were increasingly directéd 
towards international affairs. He pinned ‘his 
hopes on the Disarmament Conference of 1932; 
and as that conference failed, wrecked largely by 
the “ National” government in Britain, he began 
both to appreciate the Fascist threat and to un- 
derstand that military strength was the only way 
of meeting it. From 1934 onwards, he was the 
prime mover in a campaign to persuade the 
Labour Party first to take a firm line against 
Hitler and later to abandon its idiotic and con- 
tradictory policy of simultaneously talking about 
“collective security” and “arms for Spain,” 
while voting in Parliament against the Service 
estimates. Looking back 20 years, there can be 
little doubt that Dalton was right and that those 
who opposed him—they included in varying de- 
grees Attlee, Morrison, Greenwood and Cripps— 
misjudged the reality of the times. Certainly 
they did their party a considerable electoral dis- 
service, which bedevilled Labour candidates as 
late at 1945. 
Perhaps the most historically important section 
of this book is the extraordinarily detailed account 
of the diplomatic and political manceuvre which, 
beginning in the spring of 1938 with Hitler's 
campaign in the Sudetenland, ended two yeats 
later with the fall of Chamberlain. Dalton leads 
the reader through this thicket of intrigue, in- 
decision and disappointment with an inside know- 
ledge equalled only by Churchill. As leading 
position spokesman on foreign affairs and on 
the Air Force, he was the natural recipient of cone 
fidences from all quartérs—from anxious 
Marshals, from Foreign Office officials, from 
ambassadors and from disgruntled Tories. “His 
knowledge of our air defences in this period did 
not depend only on unofficial sources: much 


-it stemmed straight from Sir Kingsley Wood, 
~ whein May 1938 had succeeded the incompetent 
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Lord Swinton at the Air Ministry and ‘who, in 
the 15 months prior to the outbreak of war, met 
Dalton regularly for private briefings. Dalton 
was also on intimate terms with the three Slav 
envoys in London, Maisky, Masaryk and Raczyn- 
ski, who kept him well informed not only on 
their own affairs, but also on what Chamberlain 
and Horace Wilson were up to. These chapters 
of Dalton should be read in conjunction with 
Churchill’s The Gathering Storm. The two 
accounts of this tragic and shameful period are 
complementary. Together they tell the whole 
story of Chamberlain’s ignorant irresponsibility 
and of the unfitness to govern of most of the men 
who surrounded him, 

From the time Dalton himself took office in 
1940, his narrative becomes less complete and less 
coherent. It may be that the diaries dried up: 
even Dalton’s egoism and energy may have been 
somewhat blunted by the demands of office under 
Churchill. It may be that security still imposes a 
curb on what he can write about the Ministry of 
Economic Warfare and S.O.E. What he does tell 
is absorbing; but one suspects that some of the 
tales which reverberate round the smoking-rooms 
when two or three .are gathered together in the 
small hours are not told here. Above all, I should 
like to know why he was shifted from M.E.W. at 
atime when he was doing brilliantly well. The 
Board of Trade may have been nominal promo- 
tion, but it was not directly engaged in waging 
the war; and that was the criterion by which both 
Churchill and Dalton himself judged the import- 
ance of office. It is true that the three years, 
three months and three days spent at the Board 
of Trade, where Hugh Gaitskell and Douglas 
Jay were his most intimate advisers, were of im- 
measurable value in paving the way for the indus- 
trial and employment policies of the Labour 

ent—for Dalton’s own Chancellorship, in 

; but one hardly supposes that this is why 
Churchill made the change. Was it pressure 
from inside the Foreign Office? Dalton always 
commanded a loyal following among the younger 





officials—Gladwyn ‘Jebb is the most striking 
example—but his iconoclastic methods, as well 
as his political beliefs, were widely mistrusted 
by the stuffed shirts and grey beards; and this 
seems the most likely explanation for a move 
which at the time took Dalton himself by sur- 
prise. If so, it may have some bearing on the 
adventure which befell him on July 27, 1945, 
when Attlee half appointed him Foreign Secretary 
and then, without explanation, switched him to 
the Treasury three hours later. 

Dalton recounts this episode coolly and unself- 
consciously. He finds Morgan Phillips’s theory 
the most convincing: that Attlee had always 
intended Dalton for the Treasury, Bevin for the 
Foreign Office; that he changed his mind for a 
few hours when Bevin surprised him by preferring 
the Treasury, and that on further reflection—and 
to separate Bevin and Morrison—he reverted to 
his original plan. Well, it’s all quite possible. 
But, despite Attlee’s apparent corroboration, it’s 
not conclusive; and there is at least one highly 
authoritative source of evidence which suggests 
some sort of royal intervention. 

Let us, however, not be too solemn about all 
this. Dalton will be read for fun as well as for 
history. Apart from occasionally wearisome 
passages of rather second-hand rhetoric, he writes 
as well as he talks; and he is one of the best 
talkers in the world—shrewd, good tempered, 
indiscreet, generous (sometimes over-generous) 
to his friends and not cruel to his enemies. All 
these qualities he showed in his first volume. But 
The Fateful Years far outstrips its predecessor by 
the weight of its political content. I look forward 
with impatience to the publication of the final 
volume. It is to be hoped that squeamishness will 
not delay its publication until all the moaners and 
groaners who may be affected™by it are dead. 
Dalton’s diaries are of first-class historical 
importance; and the justification of his self- 
imposed retirement from active politics is that he 
should serve them to us fresh and hot. 

JOHN FREEMAN 
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Something to be 
Thankful For 


Union 7 By Cuares Caustey. Hart-Davis. 
12s. 6d. 


StiH and All. By Burns Sincer. Secker & 
Warburg. 10s. 6d. 

Critics whose idea of poetry was formed in the 
Twenties or the Thirties regard contemporary 
poetry with disappointment, because it is different, 
and because some of it is strangely unexciting. 
It would be absurd to look at Mr. Causley’s 
poems even from the standpoint of the Fifties, 
since except for their modern properties they 
might have been written at any time during the 
last four hundred years; they remind one of the 
songs that Shakespeare introduced into his 
comedies, and occasionally of Gay, but most of 
all of the folk-songs and ballads. As Dame 
Edith Sitwell says in a preface, they are, like the 
folk-songs, “among the natural growths of our 
soil.” Poetry of this kind fits any age, and there- 
fore fits our own, however surprisingly, and will 
fit ages when 1984 is forgotten, and the H-bomb 
has. or has not fallen. Mr. Causley, like many 
good poets, lives in a time of his own, as well as 
in his own time; he does it more effortlessly and 
completely than others. The kind of songs and 
ballads he writes once took centuries to perfect as 
they were transmitted by word of mouth from 
generation to generation; and Mr. Roy Campbell, 
quoted on the dust-cover, says truly that their 
fine finish “could-never have been attained with- 
out the most careful work and subtle refinement.” 
I think Mr. Campbell is wrong when he says that 
Mr. Causley “is more up-to-date than any 
modernist,” for a poetry that fits any date is up-to- 
date in a special sense. 

The songs and ballads, and they are beautifully 
fresh and natural, are the chief glory of this collec- 
tion. When they merge with the more elaborate 
mood and form of the set poem, they attain some- 
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times a strange beauty, as in To a Poet who has 
never Travelled, quoted by Dame Edith Sitwell: 
As I rose like a lover from the ravished sea 
My cold mouth stuffed with jewels and with sand, 
The fire falling at my hair and hand, 
(Her mother the moon waiting for the fee) 
I saw you lying by- the listening tree. 
Onlike most poetry of our time, these poems look 
outward, and -read from the visible world their 
inner meaning, as do the folk-songs and ballads. 
Everything is seen, living and moving; nothing is 
merely thought. To look inwards is not to be 
profound; to look outwards is not to be shallow, 
if the poet’s emotion and thought and meaning are 
all waiting for him there. The visible world 
serves Mr. Causley for images of horror, as in the 
song of the dying gunner : 
Oh mother my mouth is full of stars 
As cartridges in the tray 
My blood is a twin-branched scarlet tree 
And it runs all runs away. 
Sometimes the world is merely delightful: 
My love my love is a green box-tree 
And the scarlet hawthorn berry 
Give me five cocky starlings on a grass-green sea 
And a lute to be merry. 
And in his portrait of the Chief Petty Officer Mr. 
Causley shows how a bright and exact eye for the 
external world can bring out character: 
. He has the face of the dinosaur 
That sometimes stares from old Victorian naval 


photographs: 

That of some elderly lieutenant 

With boots and a celluloid Crippen-collar, 

Brass buttons and cruel ambitious eyes of almond. 
The poems in this beok are something to be 
thankful for. 

I do not know from what decade Mr. Singer 
should be judged; perhaps the Sixties. This is 
his first volume of poetry, and obviously one of 
the most striking that have appeared for a con- 
siderable time. Some of the poems are immature, 


but Mr. Singer has remarkable imaginative and 
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intellectual power closely combined, and some- 
times at deadly enmity with each other, and in the 
heat of the struggle attaining an intensity where 
thought and language are fused. He needs a 
large theme to give scope to his powers, and he 
finds it in two long poems, The Love of Orpheus, 
and the fifty Sonnets for a Dying Man, a very 
remarkable work. His poetry is a passionate 
dialogue between two powers difficult to define: 
they appear in the first few poems as language 
and reality, and in the sonnets as life and death. 
It is hard to tell whether in this contest his intel- 
lect leads and his imagination follows, or whether 
his imagination is busily providing material for 
his intellect. The opposites are generally resolved 
in a strange enigmatic picture: 
My death is sure: 
Though safe to watch me going. down we stand 
Beside ourselves with horror on dry land. ... 
Like two limbs of a cross 
Your word, my answers lie 
Together in the place 
Where all_our meanings dic. ... 
We two will meet 
Where no sun warms, 
I, murderer with my body in my arms... . 
The argument moves towards a solution in the 
sonnet-sequence For a Dying Man, the most 
ambitiously conceived poem by anyone of Mr. 
Singer’s generation, and to me the most moving. 
Mr. Singer always carries thought and imagina- 
tion to their extremity, as when he says. to the 
dead man: 
sea and sky 
Have disappeared within the earth you fill 
Who now learn what you may have guessed before 
You do not know the world in which you die. 
The same resolve to follow his thought to the end 
is shown in the fine sonnet on memory, one of the 
sequence: 
Thus as we watch it.as we watch to-day 
Our eyes, employing shadows, see the sun 
Dawn out in China, but we can’t say when, 
Since all occasions enter, all lights play 
Their part in ceremonies we have never seen 
And strangers dance explaining who we’ve been. 
Mr. Singer is a poet of quite extraordinary 
endowment. 
Epwin Muir 


Russian Fever 
The Russian Novel in English Fiction. 
GILBERT PHELPs. Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 


If the Gospel of St. John were suddenly blot- 
ted out from human knowledge the work of Dos- 


By 


| toevsky would replace it: so Mr. Gilbert Phelps 


quotes from an anonymous English reviewer in 


| 1916. Many others were equally extravagant. 
| The slowly mounting passion for the Russian 
| novelists of the 19th century had reached the point 


of fever. Here and there might. be heard the 


| usual complaints of Russian gloom, the usual 
| jokes about the Russian soul and the parodies 


by the club wits; but there is hardly a novelist 


| or critic without the high temperature. The imme- 


diate causes are easy to see. Sir Compton Mac- 


| kenzie saw the signs in the translation of Gorki 


at the beginning of the century, but Constance 


| Garnett’s translation of The Brothers Karama- 
| gov in 1912 made the fact incontrovertible. There 


is ‘war hysteria to reckon with; there is the sense 


| of the dissolution of Victorian society and its 
| values, the loosening of the rigid conception of the 
| nature of consciousness. 
| the English reader and the English novelist felt 
| they had come upon strange, unexplored areas 
| of their natures. And then, by the late Twenties, 
| the fever declined, to be more modestly revived 
| in the last war. Mer. Phelps has made it his 


Like excited travellers, 


business to follow the fever back to its sources— 
for the Russian novelists had been known in 


England, and even more in America, from the 
| 1850s onward—and to follow the history of the 
| changing but impressive Russian spell. . His: book 
| is short and cool, but it is scholarly and full of 


interesting suggestions; it requires, ‘ashe admits, 


a considerable expansion of the chapters given 
to Dostoevsky and Chekhov where there ig g ig 
more to say and of more concern to ourselye, 
He promises this in a later study. ae 

The reader who has assumed that the Russian, 
had simply the general attraction of powerfyl 
exotics will be surprised both by their 
success in Europe and by the intimacy of 
influence. It begins effectively with 
of course, who knew George Eliot and was pub. 
lished by Dickens. For a long time he was the 
representative of Russian in the West, as 4 
voluntary exile and a Westerner. Henry James 
was explicit about his debt in the preface tp 
Portrait of a Lady; so, at the end of this period, 
was Galsworthy in whom, as Mr. Phelps shows, 
there are correlative passages. It is strange to us 
now—though it ought not to be—to hear ofthe 
enormous impression made by ‘Turgenev’s Vi. 
gin Soil in America, not merely on the American 
reader but on the novelists and critics. Theg 
saw a parallel of scene and subject in the Ameri 
can South. Where the English saw the fiovelist’s 
novelist, the artist with the artist’s sense of exile 
in his own community and one who had 
luck, from our point of view, to be a partridge. 
shooting gentleman, the Americans saw the por- 
‘trayer their society longed for and had failed to 
breed. Turgenev is to be found, among w, 
in Gissing, of all people, in Conrad, in George 
Moore, in all who were ridding themselves of 
what Henry James called “the dull dispute” of 
what is and is not “moral.” 

And here we approach one of the fundamental 
reasons for the warmth of the Western recep- 
tion of the Russians. The Victorians had been 
shocked by the total materialism of French 
naturalism in Zola or by its coldness in Flaubert. 
Were human: beings mere chemistry or mere 
phenomena to be considered scientifically? If 
social convention had mutilated the Victorian 
novel, did this mean that we could portray real 
life as it is only in absolute and brutal terms? 
We lacked the intellectual ruthlessness. The 
Russians offered us compassion and a more mer- 
ciful conception of human nature, i 
looser in form, and undogmatic in theory. They 
were careless like ourselves, even sentimental. 
They wrote about everything; but had not 4s- 
sumed that this “everything” consisted only of 
the things convention or temperament forbade us 
to mention or dwell on. I do not think Mr. 
makes quite enough of Russian literature’s 
tive freedom from sexual obsession, in this phase; 
nor does he stress strongly enough—what is still 
secretly resented in England—the liberation from 


what Henry James, again, called the “conceit. 


of plot.”: The Russians came to us from a feudal 
society, very little touched by ‘the restrictive and 
formalising spirit, so powerful in bourgeois 
society and indeed of its very nature. Neither 
in esthetic, nor in their view of human beings, 
were they schematic or rigid; indeed caprice, con- 
tradiction, mood, a natural and even generous 
acceptance of the whole person and a willingness to 
regard him as possibly larger than his own central 
drama, gave freedom and delicacy, as well as 
“broadness” to the portrayal of character. » By 
“moral,” the Russidns did not mean a scheme of 
right and wrong: even in Tolstoy the issue 
stated in the terms of a fabulous and primitive 
Christian teaching. The final seduction of the 
Russian novelists was their freedom from afy 
sense of time or event as a pressure, forcing us; 
watch in hand, through our moral development. 
There was rather the sense of the passing of 
life unchecked and liable to uncontr 
casualty. ; 

Yet it is this last characteristic of the Russian 
novelists that has made them unadaptable, 
except in the most superficial way, to the West 
Whatever the major lessons they felt they had 
learned, the English could not ‘but be trivial m 
what they borrowed. Turgehev, the exiled artist 
becomes the gentleman; the Tolstoyans become 
simply literal; the Dostoevskians become either 
false exhibitionists or—as Stevenson did in Ma 
heimo—merely unmystifying; the Chekhoviais 
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pitty. One can borrow everything from a writer 
“except his moral imagination; one can borrow 
‘what he says, but not the force and history 
which made him say it. Mr. Phelps gives 


| gsmany examples. There is, sometimes, a libera- 


tion such as Henry James felt. Occasionally 
“someone put his finger on a vital point: Gis- 
sing sees the importance of the comic in Dostoev- 
sky and realises how fatally the similar genius of 
i was circumscribed and stunted. The 
prejudices of his education and class took from 
him a scene like Raskolnikov’s confession to 
Sonia, which lay within his potential. Steven- 
son sees the importance of Raskolnikov when 
he speaks of his “protoplasmic humanity”; and 
D. H. Lawrence, despite his hostility to Dostoev- 
sky, had got support from him, as Mr. Phelps 
ts, “for his rejection of what he called 

the old ‘skin and grief form’ of the self-con- 


_ gcious stylists”, who thought character stable. It 


is in'the loosening of the social man’s hold on 
character, as we see it in the English novel, that 
the Russians had their effect. Whether that is 

t or whether it is an historical episode 
in the break-up of middle-class values, is another 
question. I hope that when Mr. Phelps fills out 
this book he will go into it. I rather think that, 
as far as influence is concerned, foreign novelists 
travel but cannot afrive to stay when a tradition 
is strong. 

V. S. PritcHEetTT 


Horthy-Culture 


October Fifteenth: a History of Modern 
Hungary 1929-1945. By C. A. MACARTNEY. 
. Edinburgh University Press. 2 vols. 84s. 


An art-editor once complained to Thurber that 
his women were not attractive. Thurber replied: 
“They are to my men.” Professor Macartney 
feels much the same about the Hungary of 
Admiral Horthy. Others may find nine hundred 
pages and more a bit much when devoted to the 
details of political ‘intrigue; and may weary at 
the attempt to distinguish every nicety in col- 
laboration with Hitler. Mr. Macartney, how- 
ever, is unabashed. His work is a monument 
of misplaced learning. He has assembled a vast 
collection of sources—probably greater than any 
man can ever do again; and he has supplemented 
this by a patient cross-examination of every sur- 
viving actor. ‘We can follow the moves of Teleki 
and Kallay from day to day, almost from hour to 
hour; those of Horthy at the end from minute to 
minute. No other country in Europe has had 
its recent history reconstructed so microscopic- 
ally. Nor, one should add, with more literary 
grace. Mr. Macartney writes with an affectionate 
sympathy which extends even to Szalasi. 

Unfortunately we cannot leave the book with 
this charitable verdict. It is a political tract 
despite its display of scholarship; neither more 
nor less than a defence of the Hungarian col- 
laborators and, implicitly, a denunciation of those 
who condemned them. It echoes all the inter- 
minable volumes which have been devoted to 
a similar defence of the Vichy government in 
France. This, too, may be justified. Even 
Scamps and rogues are entitled to have their 
record ‘examined. - But Mr. Macartney is not 
content to stand on the record. He is con- 
stantly hinting that if only the British govern- 
ment had taken his advice and been more 
sympathetic to Horthy’s regime all would now be 
well in central Europe. We ought to have 
favoured Hungarian “ revisionism ”—that is, the 
seizure by Hungary of Czechoslovak territory. 
We ought to have understood that Teleki was 
teally on our side, despite his alliance with Ger- 
many. We should have appreciated that Kallay 
feally wished to fight on the side of the Western 

against the Soviet Union. This raking- 
over of historical “might-have-beens” is futile 


_ and mistaken as well. In the heyday of Hitler’s 


power no country in Europe could be saved from 
conquest and exploitation. Resistance and col- 
ration, courage and intrigue, were equally 


hopeless. What could be saved was honour. 
This alone is the justification for the Poles or 
de Gaulle; and it is enough. Horthy and his 
advisers chose a different course. - 

I must not conceal my own interest in this 
dispute. In the days when Mr. Macartney was 
preaching collaboration with the collaborators, I 
saw the only hope for Hungary in a new demo- 
cratic order under the leadership of Michael 
Karolyi. This, too, was a barren enterprise, as 
things turned out; but it was at least an honour- 
able one. Michael Karolyi was the noblest man 
I have known. It turns my stomach to. read 
Mr. Macartney’s cheap sneers at him—he is even 
condemned for living at one time in North 
Oxford—and at the fulsome praise of men who 
were not fit to clean his boots. Karolyi is dead; 
and these are dead quarrels. In ordinary times 
we could pass over Mr. Macartney’s perversity 
with a smile. But these are not ordinary times. 
Hungary has just made a great struggle for free- 
dom; and it is lamentable that an English pro- 
fessor should choose this moment to publish a 
full-blooded defence of the Horthy regime. Of 
course we know that professors are irresponsible 
and that Mr. Macartney’s eccentric views are 
held only by himself. In Hungary these things 
are not so clear; and the book will be used to 
bolster the Communist legend that the Hungarian 
revolutionaries were hoping to restore the Horthy 
system with Western aid. Maybe free Hungary 
has no future. But those who hope otherwise 
should advise the Hungarians to remember the 
legacy of Michael Karolyi and to forget all about 
Horthy, as indeed most Hungarians have already 
done. 

A. J. P. Taytor 


Zoophagy 
To the Four Winds. By C1rare SHERIDAN. 
Deutsch. 25s. 


Extra Special Correspondent. 
Price. Harrap. 21s. 


Oh! That Spike. By OLGA FRANKLIN. 
mond, 12s. 6d. 


Baron by Baron. Muller. 21s. 


I often think—when confronted with a batch of 
autobiographies—of Renfield, the zoophagous 
maniac, Dr. Seward’s pet patient, in dear old 
Dracula. Renfield suffered from the primitive 
delusion that the more lives he could ingest the 
stronger he became. He devoured first flies, 
later, to save trouble by a kind of arithmetical 
progression, spiders. The memoirs-addict re- 
sembles Renfield in imagining that vicarious 
experience can be absorbed in bulk. 

Renfield would be in no doubt about which of 
these is the spider volume. To the Four Winds, 
though to some extent a recap of Mrs. Clare 
Sheridan’s Nuda Veritas, recollected in a bit 
more tranquillity, is greatly expanded so that it 
amounts to an entirely new book. It communi- 
cates a generous, dashing, powerful if sometimes 
almost alarmingly sculptressy- personality. Mrs. 
Sheridan’s affiliations are Anglo-Irish-American 
and aristocratic Bohemian. An immensely strong 
and beautiful woman, she is eleven years younger 
than her cousin, Winston Churchill, but gives you 
the impression of being still in her fifties. No 
wonder she bowled over Kamenev and Trotsky. 
The famous visit to Russia in 1920, in the middle 
of the civil war, remains the set piece. 

Mrs. Sheridan, you’ may remember, met the 
charming and civilised Kamenev in London, 
attached herself to him toute entiére, and went 
with him to Russia to do busts of the Bolshevik 
leaders. They travelled via Stockholm: 
“ Kamenev apologised for listening [when she tele- 
phoned the Crown Prince]. He said he’d been 
frankly curious to hear how I spoke with royalty. 
My manner satisfied him.” At first she stayed 
with the Kamenevs in the Kremlin, but Mme 
Kamenev’s jealousy became so oppressive that she 
moved to a hotel. Her accounts of Lenin, pleasant 
and considerate Qui not interested, absorbed in a 
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Women and 
Sometimes Men 


FLORIDA SCOTT-MAXWELL 
This book is based on a series of talks 
given in the Third Programme, and dis- 
cusses the relationship between the mascu- 
line and the feminine both in society and 
within the individual. 15s. net 


Social Policies 
for Old Age 


B. E. SHENFIELD 


A survey of British policy, in the Inter- 
national Library of Sociology. 25s. net 


The Ways of 
the Sea 


ROGER PILKINGTON 


The author explains the causes of tides, 
waves and other sea phenomena, in an 
engaging way which will interest children 
and adults alike. Illustrated by Piet 
Klaasse. 12s. 6d. net 


Reason and Energy 


MICHAEL HAMBURGER 


In these studies in German literature the 
author examines the work of seven Ger- 
man writers—Hélderlin, Novalis. Kleist, 
Heine, Biichner, Georg Trakl and Gottfried 
Benn. 30s. net 





Studies in Philosophical Psychology 


The Psychology of 


Perception 
D. W. HAMLYN 


Mental Acts 


PETER GEACH 


These two books are the first in a new 
series of monographs to be written by 
hilosophers on psychological subjects. 
e editor is R. F. Holland, and they are 
directed towards the field of psychological 
and social studies. Each 12s. 6d. net 


Studies in Rebellion 


E,. LAMPERT 


A study of the origins of revolutionary 
thought in Russia, as represented through 
the life and thought of Belinsky, Bakunin 
and Herzen. 30s. net 


Causality & Chance 
in Modern Physics 


DAVID BOHM 


The work leading to this book arose from 
discussions with Einstein, and in it the 
author criticizes the conclusion that in the 
fundamental laws of the microscopic 
domain the basic processes are governed 
by pure chance. 21s. net 
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new book on economics, and Trotsky, the dash- 
ing sophisticated gallant, paying her compliments 
in French—Vous me caressez avec des instruments 
d’acier—make fascinating footnotes to history. 
How liberal, despite all the horrors and privations 
of the civil war, the atmosphere of the Kremlin 
seemed then! You almost expect to find Mrs. 
Asquith dropping in for a game of bridge. 

Some of Mrs. Sheridan’s enthusiasms may seem 
rather indiscriminate for they include not only 
Gandhi and Chaplin, but Dr. Axel Munthe 
and Robert Hichens. She finishes, after some 
pleasing glimpses of the wartime Churchill— 
always her friend, always warm-hearted—with an 
audience with the Pope. 

Mr. Ward Price’s reminiscences cover the same 
period as Mrs. Sheridan’s, from the Edwardian 
afterglow to headlong decline. He began on 
space on the Daily Mail in 1908. This, as he 
points out, was the Golden Age of journalism: 
“There was no wireless, television, or newsreel 
to cater to the public zest for information.” 
Neither were there public information offices with 
copious hand-outs. The special or foreign corre- 
spondent was the little terrier on the spot, scrab- 
bling for news with sharp nose and eager paws. 
He had to be a good deal nippier and more self- 
reliant than his present-day counterpart. 

As Northcliffe’s special correspondent, Ward 
Price covered the Balkan War of 1912, became 
Paris correspondent of the Daily Mail at the age 
of 26, and was there in August, 1914. Later he 
was Official press correspondent at the Dardan- 
elles. His assignments in international confer- 
ences between the wars included interviewing the 
dictators from the Rothermere appeasement angle, 
about his connection with which he is fairly frank. 
He also reported the Prince of Wales’s world 
tour in the Repulse. (“You mustn’t mind,” said 
the Prince—who was playing the part of the 
Young Lady in The Bathroom Door “ if when we 
come to the point where I smack your face I hit 
fairly hard. That’s sure to_raise a laugh.”) In 
World War II he was all over the place. 





C. P. Snow: 


“I read it with a great deal of pleasure. He 
has a real talent.” 


Walter Allen: 


“What particularly impressed me was the way 
in which comedy was used to heighten the 
emotional quality. I found it very moving.” 


John Metcalf: 


“Remember the name: JOHN BRAINE. You’ll 
be hearing quite a lot about him. 


IROOM Avr 
Wet “Ow 


is his first novel and it is a remarkable one. 
It’s a long time since we heard the hunger 
of youth really snarling; and it’s a good 
sound to hear again.” (Sunday Times) 


G. S$. Fraser: 


“The hero is neither an amiable misfit nor an 
hysterical nagger; he goes back to a grander 
tradition.” (New Statesman) 


John Davenport: 


“Remarkably good . . . Extremely amusing as 
well . . . A true novelist.” (Observer) 


Kenneth Young: 


“Certainly one of this year’s finds... An 
overriding passion that startles.” (Yorks. Post) 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 








He ought to have written a remarkable book. 
There is material enough in Extra Special Corre- 
spondent for six volumes. Perhaps that is the 
trouble. He has put it all in, unshaped, strung 
together with clichés, so that it reads as if it has 
been dictated in a series of sharp barks by a 
smooth haired fox terrier. Worth reading for its 
stories but a bluebottle of a book. Renfield will 
be disappointed. 

Oh! That Spike is an entirely different kind of 
journalist’s book, thoroughly nineteen-fiftyish with 
everybody about to disappear into a vast hole in 
the office floor at any moment. It gives you a 
newspaper editorial life from the woman reporter’s 
angle, written in hard-boiled colloquial: “So 
always beware of (especially in a murder case) the 
journalist wide-boys who always know or pretend 
to know the story behind the story. They can put 
any good-girl right off her stroke and this is their 
aim.” There is an interesting visit to Moscow. 
Towards the end, in order to avoid libel and hurt 
feelings, Miss Franklin starts writing fiction in- 
stead of fact but Renfield by then will have had 
his little snack. 

Baron’s posthumous published apologia is just 
about what you would expect from a fashionable 
photographer of the new hearty school. There 
are scores of stories about celebrities. Renfield 
will get indigestion. . My favourite is this: 

We had not been at sea more than a day when, 
to my surprise, Isaac Wolfson approached me and 
said, his eyes alive with interest: “Hey, Sonny, 
are you the wee lad that photographs the Queen? ” 
There is also evidence of a strong industrious 

Mancunian-Jewish drive and one-pointedness that 
accounts, more than any particular optical talent, 
for the success. It is combined with a friendly 
zest, by no means entirely professional, that makes 
for readability. I find it highly significant of our 
time that Baron should have to some extent com- 
bined the roles of Stockmar and Falstaff. 


MaAurICE RICHARDSON . 


Finest Hour 


Grand Strategy. Vol. II. By J. R. M. Butter. 
H.M.S.O. 42s. 


The Defence of the United Kingdom. 
Basit Coir. H.M.S.O. 50s. 


At Victoria Station shortly before the war 
Arturo Toscanini is said to have been knocked 
down by a horde of bobby-soxers crowding to 
welcome Mr. Robert Taylor. Hardly less strik- 
ing has been the contrast between the reception 
accorded to Sir Arthur Bryant’s flamboyant 
edition of the more lurid extracts from Lord 
Alanbrooke’s diary and the manner in which these 
two grave volumes. of the Official History of the 
War, calmer, perhaps, but at least as informative, 
have slipped almost unnoticed out of the Cabinet 
Office. Professor Butler, as editor of the Military 
Series, has fittingly reserved to himself the 
volume dealing with the most anxious years ot 
the war, when we stood, as we have never tired 
of reminding everyone since, alone; Mr. Collier’s 
work, covering our air, sea and land defences 
before and during the war, provides the fullest 
account of the Battle of Britain, of German in- 
vasion plans, of the Blitz and of the V-weapon 
campaign that has yet appeared; and both achieve 
the miracle which we have come to take for 
granted from the writers in this series, of weaving 
from unnumbered masses of documents, from the 
drafts of dozens of assistants and from the com- 
ments of every imaginable officer and public 
official concerned, readable works of lasting value 
which deserve the close attention of intelligent 
laymen and the professional historian’s most 
profound respect. 

Mr. Collier traces back his threads to the im- 
mediate aftermath of the First World War; Pro- 
fessor Butler takes up his in September, 1939; 
and the background to the events and decisions 
which they. describe is roughly this. The ideas 
of the statesmen and the service chiefs who 
shaped our defence policy at the outbreak of war 


By 
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were dominated by the determination, 0 
much to learn from the events of 1914-18, as tp 
prevent them ever occurring again. The contrast 
with the German strategists is interesting; 
while von Seeckt and his pupils were interested 
in developing the techniques of rapid and decisive 
movement which had brought Germany 5 

on her Eastern Front and which, in i918, te 
Allies had turned against her in the West, the 
British remembered from that war only the b 

and inconclusive attrition of the Somme; dray. 
ing from it the conclusions, first that they mugt 
never get involved in a massive land war agaj 
and secondly that air power, in the shape of the 
bomber, would make such land battle as unneces. 
sary as it was inconclusive. This second concly. 
sion, drummed into the Air Staff by the fanatic 
zeal of Lord Trenchard, led to a pre-war develop. 
ment of bomber strength not only at the expense 
of army co-operation but, as Mr. Collier shows, 
at that of the fighter defences of this country, 
It was a mistake which Goering made pg 
We redressed it in the nick of time: he, forty. 
nately, did not. The first conclusion meanwhile 
made us unwilling to consider sending more than 
a token force to help the French, until the loss of 
thirty Czech divisions at Munich made us sug 
cumb to French pressure and agree to send four 
divisions instead of the two originally intended, 
But in September, 1939, this strategy was jetti- 
soned overnight, and the Chamberlain gover 
ment, despite the remoteness of any possibility of 
equipping them, decided to raise fifty-five divi- 
sions. What lay. behind this sudden change of 
policy Professor Butler does not say. One is 
tempted to surmise a confusion of aim on the 
part of the defence planners which cannot be laid 
on the shoulders of those favourite whipping boys, 
public apathy and government retrenchment. 
Nor can the services themselves escape blame for 
the appalling confusion which made our first 
operation, the Norway expedition, rank with the 
Dardanelles and Walcheren as one of the most 
discreditable episodes in our military annals, It 
is curious that British strategists have never 
studied and rehearsed amphibious operations with 
the scientific diligence which the French and 
Germans have devoted to the problems of deploy- 
ing mass Continental armies. These should be 
our triumphant speciality; yet repeatedly inter- 
service misunderstanding, lack of imagination and 
insufficiently hard thinking have produced failure 
after humiliating failure. Of these Norway was 
not to be the last. 

The relief that was felt after Dunkirk, the 
equanimity with which we accepted the fall of 
France, was very largely a result of the belief 
that in September, 1939, British strategy had 
taken a wrong turning and now things were ina 
healthy state again; that if the threat of invasion 
could be averted we could conduct the war against 
Germany by much the same maritime strategy as 
we had conducted the old wars against France, 
and had nothing much to fear. But Mr. Colliet 
makes it quite clear how grave the threat of inva- 
sion was. Had the Germans won command of 
the air, our forces had no hope of repelling even 
an attack so hastily mounted as Operation Sea- 
Lion. Research may have corrected the more 
hyperbolic statistics of the Battle of Britain, but 
in historical perspective the strategic importance 
of those air battles in August and September, 1940, 
grows steadily greater. The British troops avail- 
able to fight the invaders had not only left all 
their arms in France; they had, to quote L 
Ironside, “not been trained to take the offensive: 
to create an offensive spirit suddenly, with n0 
mobility, no armour and no training was impos 
sible.” The official historians quote this pathetic 
admission without comment; but. it was a stale 
of affairs which Alan Brooke very rapidly changed. 

How, in fact, did we hope, in the autumn of 
1940,:to win the war at all? Professor Butler 
provides the answer from official sources: | 
bombing, by subversion and by blockade. Out 
planners were then very much more confident 
than they afterwards became. The German oil 
position, they reckoned, would become “ disas 
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” by the end of 1941; and they looked for- 
ward to “the creation of such intolerable condi- 
tions in Germany by an ever-increasing force of 
jombers that the German armies would be forced 
to return and the Nazi regime be overthrown.” 
- Such optimism was admirable and perhaps neces- 
sary if we were to continue fighting at all, but 
within six months it was becoming clear on what 
jnaccurate calculations it was based. The blockade 
was marginal in effect, for supplies poured into 
the Reich through Russia, through Vichy France 
and through Japan; and’ intelligence reports 
showed that our bombing, which had been ex- 
ed to bring the industries of the Ruhr “vir- 
tually to a standstill,” was negligible in its effect 
on German productivity and morale. By June, 
1941, our planners were forced to admit that “ the 
active belligerency of the United States has be- 
come essential for a successful prosecution and 
conclusion of the war.” They were not to know 
thar the situation had already been transformed. 
In December, 1940, Hitler had switched priority 
from the air and naval war against Britain to 
army preparations for an invasion of Russia. It 
was, perhaps, the most far-reaching decision taken 
a European statesman since Louis XIV, after 
the battle of La Hogue, broke up the magnificent 
_ French navy and left to Britain the unchallenged 
command of the seas. 
To the angry old men who now ask plaintively 
what we have gained by our victory I recommend 
. page 180 of Mr. Collier’s volume, where they will 
find a bilingual notice printed by the Germans 
for use after their invasion had succeeded: 
“Dieses Haus darf nur mit Genehmigung des 
Befehlhabers der Sicherheitspolizei fiir Gross- 
britannien betreten werden”, it reads: “No en- 
trance without permission of the Chief in Com- 
+» mand [sic] of the German Secret Police for Great 
Britain.” It is evident that the young men of 
Fighter Command did not die entirely in vain. 
MiIcHAEL HowarD 


Radical John Bull 


The Strange Case of Thomas Walker. By 
FripA KNIGHT. Lawrence & Wishart. 21s. 


The common people’s -history has too many 
. Our heroes are the oppressed and 
weak; they die gallantly and pathetically de- 
feated; or they proudly turn the other cheek 
and leave a noble example behind. How un- 
regenerately pleasant it is to meet a forerunner 
who is red-faced, choleric and domineering, who 
returns two blows for one when the purse-proud 
are oppressing, who attacks them cunningly 
where they are weak, is always victorious, and 
is last seen among the ruins of their fortifications, 
snorting his indignation at their impudence in 
attacking liberty. ‘Thomas Walker, the pros- 
perous fustian-maker of Manchester in the 1790s, 
was one of these; Church-and-King mobs, per- 
sonal enemies and Pitt’s magistrates, confident 
that Radicals and Paineites were safe game, took 
him on and were left lamenting. William Roberts, 
‘or example, a Tory enemy, put out (not without 
provocation) a leaflet saying: 
MR. THOMAS WALKER 
commenced his virulence against me like a BULLY 
has conducted it like a FOOL 
has acted in it like a SCOUNDREL 
has ended it like a COWARD 
and at last has turned a BLACKGUARD 
* and unworthy of association with or notice of any 
Gentleman who regards his own character. 
WILLIAM ROBERTS - 
Did Walker treat this with high-minded dis- 
dain? He did not; he put Roberts in court for 
libel and got damages and costs that shut the 
man up for good. The Church-and-King mob, 
organised by the local Tories, attacked his house, 
thinking to sack and burn it as they had done 
Priestley’s in Birmingham. Instead of letting 
this happen and appealing to the conscience of 
the nation, Walker collected “a few gentlemen 
with muskets” and fired at the crowd, which 
fied unhurt but squalling. Then he went to the 





Tory magistrates and thundered at them for fail- 
ing to protect a manufacturer’s property, until 
they cringed and promised it should never 
happen again. The magistrates mounted a trial 
against him for sedition; he and his counsel, the 
famous Erskine, wrecked the case by destroying 
the character of their chief witness, the perjurer 
Dunn. The climax was a question and answer 
which must be rare in court records: . 

Q. Then how came you to-say these things? 

A. . . . I was intoxicated, the same as I am now. 

Mrs. Knight has assembled the facts abous 
the ten years (1784 to 1794) of his greatest 
activity. She gives us little before and after, and 
little about his commercial background, but, as 
G. D. H. Cole says in his preface, it may be that 
the material no longer exists. In any case, the 
story is engaging and has an obvious moral; the 
book was well worth publishing, though its value 
to the historian is lessened by the absence of 
an index. 

RAYMOND PoOSTGATE 


New Novels 


TherelIs A Happy Land. By KEITH WATERHOUSE. 
Michael Foseph. 12s. 6d. 


The Unfaithful Wife. By JuLes Roy. Weidenfeld | 


& Nicolson. 10s. 6d. 
Such as We. By Pierre Sicuev. W. H. Allen. 18s. 


There Is A Happy Land is the story, in his 
own words, of a few weeks in the life of a boy 
of about eight who lives on a housing estate 
in the north of England. He is a well-anchored 
and sensible figure, quite devoid of anguish and 
of tragic or messianic potentialities. He is not a 
sensitive indicator of the horror and cruelty of 
ordinary life, but a distinctly practical per- 
sonality, occupied with the diplomatic adjust- 
ment of his relations with other people and with 
generally filling in his time, and he is not at all 
in revolt against his world or in flight from it. 
Diplomacy and its occasional continuation by 
other mieans form the main substance of the nar- 
rative. The hero has a friend, Ted, who is one 
of those people who are outraged if you start 
treating them as they treat you. They fall out 
and the hero’s attentions are shifted to a girl 
living nearby called Marion Longbottom who in- 
spires inarticulate, if not particularly romantic, 
feelings in him that are strong enough to sup- 
press his impulses to make jokes about her sur- 
name. But Marion is after more complicated 
satisfactions than the general larking about that 
he regards as the true stuff of life and comes 
ultimately to a sticky end. The hero finds him- 
self alone, cast out from his usual circle by Ted’s 
machinations, and the limit of his disgrace is 
reached when he is beaten up by the despised, 
dishonest and bespectacled shopkeeper’s son who 
has always been the chief victim of the group’s 
contempt. But life goes on, one must find things 
to do, one’s humiliations get forgotten. 

The hero’s self-expression is efficiently man- 
aged. An idiosyncratic use of the word “like” 
and rather extended recourse to accusative per- 
sonal pronouns are its chief peculiarities. Fairly 
complicated thoughts’ get’ expressed in very 
simple terms without oddity. Things are skil- 
fully arranged so that he does not have to be 
credited with any supernaturally profound reflec- 
tive powers. The detail of the surroundings, that 
kind of Labour scenery first celebrated by Auden, 
is excellently put across but with proper eco- 
nomy, for why should the hero be at all excited 
by the housing estate, slag heaps, Clerk of the 
Works department and rhubarb fields among 
which he lives? Mr. Waterhouse lets himself 
go a bit more on the hero’s cultural life, allow- 
ing him to wonder about the £50 notes and the 
pies with “pie” written on them that he finds 
in Film Fun and involving him in a constant flow 
of backchat, rigmarole, insult, riddling and so on 
with his friends. There is'a splendid visit to the 
pantomime where he and Ted are thrown out for 


giggling in the wrong places and some pleasing 





THE 
SMALL WOMAN 


by Alan Burgess 


Gladys Aylward, a young London parlour- 
maid, became a missionary in China. This 
true story of her hardships during twenty 
years’ work there culminates with an 
account of her amazing trek: over the 
mountains with a hundred homeless chil- 
dren fleeing from the advancing Japanese. 
Illustrated. 


just published 
16s. 
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The story of the men who 





make the newspapers 


THE NATIONAL UNION 
OF JOURNALISTS 


A Jubilee History 1907-57 


Clement J. Bundock 
Cr 8vo 254pp 10s 6d 


This ‘admirable’ work, taken by 
Francis Williams as the theme for 
last week's Fleet Street Notebook, 
is elegantly printed at the Oxford 
University Press, published by the 


NATIONAL UNION OF JOURNALISTS 
22 Great Windmill Street London W1 
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stray reflections on religion and the Wolf Cubs. 
Altogether a modest, attractive and entertaining 
book 


The Unfaithful Wife is a startlingly laconic 
work, so much so that it is only just long enough 
to count as a novel at all. The scene is a French 
air base in North Africa, a Lieutenant Ferrer has 
just crashed his plane into the sea and his 
superiors, Captains Dumard and Rousseau, are 
hunting around for his wife in order to break 
the news to her. Rousseau has been her lover 
and Dumard wishes that he had been. Ferrer 
himself is rather a faint character. In the grim 
world of aviation it seems that one cannot satisfy 
both one’s wife and one’s Davis, the charmingly- 
named variety of plane that figures in the story. 
The main point, I imagine, is the ambivalent 
reaction of the introspective, sexually ineffectual, 
Dumard to the revelation of Rousseau’s affair 
with Mme Ferrer. An _ essentially northern 
character, he comes to share in the general tro- 
pical mutability of feeling, switching from anger 
to sympathetic envy to tolerant understanding 
and back to anger again. The tension between 
the two captains is an image of the hostility of 
the physical environment and their occupation 
to their human nature and, more generally, of 
the inadequacy of life to men’s desires. This is 
effectively put over, without explicit moralising, 
in precise, staccato and slightly stilted sentences. 
The tone is wry, dogged and shoulder-shrugging 
but with none of the emotional self-indulgence 
of so many exposures in French fiction of the 
recalcitrant nature of the universe. 

Where M. Roy uses the minimum of apparatus 
Mr. Sichel, in his substantial fictional mass, Such 
As We, gives us the whole lot. The book falls 
into a familiar American category—the panoramic 
biography in which a character is followed with 
the fullest possible surrounding detail through a 
largish tract of life. Marquand is the most 
sophisticated exponent of this kind of thing but 
there is little reliance here on his technical stand- 





What did 
Mr.Gladstone 
eat in 1884? 





HAT Mr. Gladstone ate in 1884 was what he said 

in 1883. A Politician is always eating last year’s 

words—and last year’s words are as unpalatable as the 
day-before-yesterday’s bread. 


The moral is this: don’t put up with staleness in 
words or bread. Eat your bread good and fresh. How 
good is bread? Very good, say the scientists. Bread is 
an excellent food in itself. It could give us as much as 
three quarters of the energy we — and our children — 
burn up in an average day.! It provides us with 
proteins, and essential vitamins and minerals too.” 


Those distinguished nutritional authoritics Professor 
McCance and Dr. Widdowson, in a Special Report,! 
refer to “the high nutritive value of wheat in any of 
the forms customarily consumed by man”. Meaning 
bread, of course. And a panel of scientists and medical 
men under the Chairmanship of Professor Lord Cohen 
say: “ Bread is the most important staple food in the 
British diet”. 

Bread is still the staff of life — see that your family 
eats plenty every day. 


1. Medical Research Council Special Report Series No. 287, 
published by H.M.S.O. 

2. All flour must contain—per 100 grams of flour: Tron—not 
less than 1.65 milligrams. Vitamin B,—not less than 0,24 
milligrams. Nicotinic acid — not less than 1.60 milligrams. 

3. Report of the Panel on Composition and Nutritive Value of 
Flour, published by H.M.S.O. 


ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU 
21 ARLINGTON STREET, LONI“ON, S.W.I 











bys of flashback and reverie. It is precisely on 
the technical level of Wouk’s Marjorie Morning- 
star and makes much the same appeal to one’s 
sociological curiosity. It has very little to offer 
in the way of formal graces: countenances are 
illumined by rare, flashing smiles, characters 
strive to sustain one another in their travails 
and despite their low spirits continue to work 
with a dispatch that makes their friends marvel. 
This jadedness of language is not fatal, for the 
book’s effect depends on the density and com- 
plication of detail in the world it creates. 

The story is at once boring, because it is every- 
body’s, and fascinating, because it is unique. 
It concerns a rich American girl’s coming to 
terms with life and arrives at a rather cloyingly 
bittersweet conclusion. But things of interest 
are to be encountered en route. Elaine goes 
through everything appropriate to her station 
in life. At twelve she has a front seat in 
the events leading up to her parents’ divorce, 
she learns the difference between boys and 
girls, finds her father’s body after his suicide, 
is expelled from one school, has a Lesbian inter- 
lude, decently veiled with purple patches, at 
another. She is a flop at her first college dance 
but goes on to become the deb of the year. Her 
marriage fails but she hacks out a reasonably 
successful career in the fashion business. It all 
has the point and interest and strictly artistic 
merit of other people’s family photograph 
albums. If you are nosy, if you have an appetite 
for a quite pedestrian sort of human information, 
you will like it. It is really a contemporary his- 
torical novel and none the worse for that. A 
fairly faithful account of the outside of people is 
much more interesting than an inaccurate and 
stereotyped view of their insides. 

ANTHONY QUINTON 


Noah Drunk and Noah 
Sober 


The Limits of Literary Criticism. . 
GARDNER. Oxford. 5s. 


The Lion and the Honeycomb. By R. P. 
BLACKMUR. Methuen. 25s. 


Migs Gardner’s short book (three Riddell 
Memorial Lectures, delivered at Durham) has 
real distinction and importance. She is no zealot 
for ambiguity, but her title and argument run in 
two worlds, that of scripture and that of litera- 
ture: some readers of her opening pages may 
need to be reminded that “literary criticism” 
here means criticism specifically of the Bible. 
The starting point of the argument is that in both 
of these worlds there has been a similar shift of 
interest. Critics of literature have turned from 
the one great action which Arnold desiderated, to 
seven types of ambiguity. In Biblical studies, 
the movement has been from Jowett (or indeed 
Arnold here too), seeking the plain historical 
reality, to the modern interest in mystical senses, 
pre-figuration and typology. From Dean Farrar, 
one might put it, to Austin Farrer and the poetry 
of St. Mark. 

Miss Gardner points out that modern criticism 
grew up because there was something genuinely 
obtuse or peripheral in what went before; and 
she gives it a fair run in Biblical matters, and a 
fairish one in literary, for its money. Her first 
lecture is admirable on the mystical sense of the 
drunkenness of Noah (in Genesis ix) as used in 
later medieval art and sculpture. But in the end, 
as one might put it, she appeals from Noah drunk 
to Noah sober. The modern critical habit of 
concentrating on the essentially “poetic” mode 
of communication “seems now to have come to 
the point where its deficiencies are becoming 
more obvious than its merits.” 

For two main reasons. The first is a very 
shrewd hit. We have got our own age wrong. 
*“ Modern” man by no means finds it hard (as the 
legend now runs) to see mystical senses or 
symbolic patterns. 


By HELEN 


These now seem particularly 
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“expressive and congenial,” in religion and 
literature too. They are becoming a routine 
us, levelling out “the rich variety of the pag? 
to the monotonous gimmicks of the preserit, ang 
leaving the reader or believer with “the inte. 
preter’s insistent company” alone. True, And 
when Miss Gardner argues for the im 
or rather the real eloquence, of the literal seng. 
and the direct meaning for Donne and for } 
time, I see a true marriage of the scholarly ang 
the critical mind. 

Secondly, something bigger. As a preliminary 
caveat, I must say that one or two things in this 
work are disturbing. The remarks on “ style” 
(Miss Gardner’s one chance to accommodate oy 
newer and richer sense of poetic language) are 
cursory; and the claim, following Miss 
that the right approach to Shakespeare is the 
study of characters in their inter-relations 
point a finger at truth—but we cannot be too 
much on our guard against nudging criticism a 
step back while we think we lead it forward. Yet 
these are incidentals. What makes one see the 
book as outstanding is its insistence on the central 
place of what is direct and human and real. Ip 
scripture, this means the historical actuality of 
the life and death of Jesus. In literature, it 
means the work’s essential humanity, the true 
plain hearts that rest in the theme-and-image 
faces. Nothing could be more salutary. Far too 
much recent criticism has taken it for granted 
that the profound or lofty or ingenious signifi- 
cance, if by any means it could be detected in 
the text, would, of course, be far more interest- 
ing and significant than anything else anyone 
might be able to find there. We know the results. 
Miss Gardner neatly epitomises them: “the un- 
happy effect of much recent literary criticism... 
is that although undertaken with great seriousness 
and much intellectual energy, it leaves the im- 
pression of intellectual frivolity.” This is timely; 
and, one hopes, will be influential. T. S. Eliot's 
beautifully serene essay on The Frontiers of Criti- 
cism (printed in the autumn Sewanee Review) 
points the same way. Over the last generation, 
much brilliant and seminal criticism has seemed 
to lack a gyroscope, something to tip it regularly 
back from (if we use Arnold’s terms) haphazard- 
ness and eccentricity to stringency and sanity. 

To read Professor Blackmur’s collection of re- 
printed essays is exciting and also chastening: 
no English critic now active writes on humanism 
or the imagination or the néw illiteracy with his 
breadth and authority, and above all with his 
vigorous and genial yet compassionate concer. 
Here is a critic for whom the crucial fact about 
the present is not that the past drags on in it, 
but that it is tipping us into the future. Ad 
mittedly, there is an element of verbal harlequin- 
ade in what he writes which will bewilder some 
readers. That shows in the essay (date 1950) 
which gives the book its title, and deals with 
Miss Gardner’s problem. Having not simply 
new criticism (English version) in mind, but New 
Criticism, Professor Blackmur equips himsel 
with a formidable New World know-how. His 
argument is that a critic’s terminology, his “ rhe- 
toric”—texture in Professor Ransom, irony and 
paradox in Professor Brooks, ambiguity and pas- 
toral in Professor Empson—rigidifies in the 
course of time, and that what we then observe.is 
“the normal pathology of a skill become a metho 
and a method become a methodology.” This is 
a memorable phrase. Whether as corrective we 
really need the writer’s own intimidating fly-past 
(three long words from Coleridge, and six more, 
with five in reserve, from Aristotle) is question- 
able. The rigidification one envisages for that 
rhetoric is past belief. But he is right to argue 
that “nobody ought to throw a skill away, but 
nobody seeing the excesses and degeneration of 
a skill ought to depend so much on it as whenit 
was new and had élan”; and also right to claim 
(like Miss Gardner) that recent criticism of poetry 
has often been “all on... what the words do tothe 
material and very nearly nothing on what the 
material does to the words.” 


JoHN HOoLLoway 
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Shorter Reviews 


of the Comtesse de Boigne. Edited by 
Syivia DE Morsier. Museum. 21s. 
This book is intended for the semi-literate public 
which laps up reader’s digests, and is based on the 
jon that nobody can read French and nobody 
wants to read much, Adele, Comtesse de Boigne 
1866), was a sharp, observant French aristocrat, 
who had lived through stirring times as a young 
woman and put down her memories on paper in 
oid age for the benefit of her nephew and posterity. 
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- ganslation in four volumes is also available on the 


library shelves.) She has some excellent anecdotes 
to tell about Pozzo di Borgo, Chateaubriand, Mme 
Récamier, Mme de Stael, Benjamin Constant and 
Lady Hamilton performing her “attitudes,” and 
wherever they can be checked her memories have 
trustworthy. But her most amusing recollec- 
with the idiotic behaviour of the Bourbon 
ily during the Restoration period, when she 
ttended their Court. 
le Boigne’s own character can be judged 
i At the age of 17 she married 
49, of the humblest origin, who happened 
amassed a fortune as a mercenary soldier 
for the Mahrattas in India. Her family 
short of money at the time, so she sold herself 
for 3,000 louis a year, and proceeded to bilk her 
husband as soon as she could. M. de Boigne (he 
was only ennobled later) was too enfeebled by opium 
to obtain his money’s, worth and soon let her return 
to her beloved father. In retrospect she regarded 
this mercenary behaviour of hers as heroic; and her 
ane regret seems to have been that she had not been 
sufficiently worldly wise to exploit the elderly soldier’s 
infatuation to the full extent of his purse. R. P. 
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Eleven Lourdes Miracles. By D. J. West. Duck- 
worth. 15s. 

A religious shrine which after a century of violent 
controversy still attracts three million pilgrims and 
twenty thousand sick every year, is sufficiently 
remarkable to deserve the attention of the numerous 


public now interested in faith-healing, more especially 
as the Catholic Church is unique in having established 
an elaborate series of tribunals for testing claims 
to miraculous cures. 
Medical Bureau,” Dr. West reports, “contain an 
accumulation of medical data on faith cures which 
has no. parallel elsewhere.” 
Parapsychology Foundation of New York enabled him 
to undertake an investigation into the Lourdes cures, 
and he selected for intensive study eleven cases which 
have in recent years been officially pronounced 
“ miraculous.” 
perience in similar inquiries and he has now produced 
a very able, fair and dispassionate report, expressed 
in language intelligible to the general reader. “Scant 
evidence of any absolutely imexplicable recovery ” was 
found in any of the cases, and serious flaws in the 
Bureau’s methods of investigation leapt to the 
inquirer’s eye. He does, however, suggest that there 
is enough evidence of remarkable, if not miraculous, 
healing at Lourdes, as the apparent result of “the 
powerful impact of a pilgrimage,” to make it worth 
while for the Lourdes Bureau to redouble their efforts. 
This short book, which is much wider in scope 
than the title would indicate, is one of the best 
critical studies of its kind which has appeared in 
English. i. #. 


“The files at the Lourdes 


A grant from the 


Dr. West has had considerable ex- 


Passive Resistance in South Africa. By LEo 


Kuper. Cape, 21s. 

“ Apartheid” is a word we all use glibly nowadays. 
What does it really mean? As Professor of Sociology 
at Natal University, Leo Kuper saw the Passive 
Resistance movement at work and was deeply stirred 
by its message of racial co-operation in protest against 
racial intolerance. It inspired him to write, not vivid 
reportage of passive suffering, but a painstaking 
analysis of the theology of apartheid and its constitu- 
tional developments. Despite a dragging professional 
style, this book is more telling than mere reportage. 

“The ideological problem in South Africa is what 
to do with democracy”, says Professor Kuper. 
Apartheid is a device for making democracy safe for 
white supremacy and as such an attempt to reconcile 
the irreconcilable. Something must give, and so far 
democracy is losing all along the line. In seven years 
the Nationalist Government has closed all the doors 


45: 
of escape from racial domination by legal means and 
it has completed the circle by defining any unlawful 


. acts designed to secure social change as Communism. 


the blackest crime of all. How, then, does the non- 
European escape from this constitutional prison 
camp? Maybe, says Kuper, by the very Communism 
which the Government’s false definitions is stimu- 
lating. Maybe by the growth of African racial intoler- 
ance as great as the Afrikaaner’s. Though tempera- 
mentally drawn to the passive resistance movement 
whose story he records, he cherishes no certainty of 
its effectiveness. “It is a crucial issue in Africa 
whether Mau Mau or other forms of violence pay 
better.” In its undramatie way this is a frightening 
book and it is time that we were frightened. 
B. A. C. 


Thinking by Machine. By Pierre pe Latm. Trans- 
lated by Y. M. Goxta. Sidewick & Fackson. 45s. 
The discovery, established mainly in the last ten 
years, of common ground in the fields of logic and 
mathematics, engineering, physiology, psychology and 
other disciplines, might easily be expected to interest 
intelligent persons who are not specialists in any of 
these subjects. The christening of this common 
ground with a new word, “ cybernetics,” and dark 
hints that its study involves the understanding of 
difficult concepts and abstruse mathematics, must 
have discouraged all but the most persistent. It is 
true that the advancement of the science of cyber- 
netics, and in many cases the application of its tech- 
niques, requires intellectual and technical ability of 
the highest order. Yet, unlike many recent advances 
in science, as for instance those of modern physics, 
the basic concepts, of “‘ feed-back ” or self-regulation 
and of digital data processing, are simple, and their 
implications in the broad are easy to understand. 
The exciting conclusion to which these concepts 
lead, by a chain of plausible arguments as yet thinly 
supported by experimental evidence, is no less than 
the explanation of living behaviour in mechanistic 
terms, realisable by man-made machines. 

No better subject for a popular exposition could 
be found, and this is what Thinking by Machine 
sets out to be. The theme is sound and is worked 
up logically through the book, though it would be 
improved by the omission of the picturesque and 
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World Socialism Restated 


by G. D. H. COLE 


A revised edition of this important New 
Statesman pamphlet is now available. 
Professor Cole has brought his authoritative 
exposition of the Socialist case up-to-date 
with a postscript on Suez and Hungary. 
Priced at only Is. 6d., this is essential 
reading for all Socialists. Order now from 
your newsagent or from the Publisher 


at 10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. | 





COR SPRING CLEANERS 


N At the Phoenix Gallery you can buy (and 
have a wide choice of 39 painters) first 
quality modern colour reproductions in 

full size for as low as 19s. 6d. (plus a little 

p.t.). Callat 38 William IV St., Charing Cross. 
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Universities and Left Review Club 


Lindsay Anderson (on Cinema 
Peter de Francia (on Art 
open discussion on Commitment in Criticism. 
Thursday, April 11th, 8 p.m. 
Royal Hotel, Woburn Place, W.C.| 
Coffee, beer and spirits will be available 


Admission 2/- {members 1/-).. Membership 5/- p.a. to 
The Hon. Treasurer, 19 Carlingford Rd., London, N.W.3 
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Universities and Left Review 


2nd impression out next week—on sale in 


Magdaten Oxford. 
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(April 1—14) 


During ‘“ French Fortnight,” as at all times, 
you will find the largest and best selection of 


| French Books 
Periodicals 
Fashion Magazines 
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for 

living 

Every well-designed 
home must include a 
planned Hi Fi system 
for radio and record reproduction. Architect 
and client are equally welcome at Imhofs, where 
the finest hi fi equipment is available in an exclu- 
sive range of contemporary cabinets. Imhofs 


illustrated Hi Fi Catalogue contains a wealth of 
interesting information—write for a copy today. 
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If you were good at English at School, 
why don’t you write for money now? A 
gift of expression is half the battle. The 
rest is practice, knowing what to write, 
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The LSJ by entirely individual coaching 
by post has helped thousands. It could 
help you also. Free book from: 
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sentimental aspects of references to personalities, and 
of a continual attempt to impress upon readers the 
extent of the Gallic contribution to development of 
the subject. The detailed exposition is unfortunately 
confused and confusing. The unnecessary invention 
by the author of a new terminology and graphical 
symbolism, in place of well-established conventions, 
is combined with a careless use of language which 
cannot be wholly ascribed to what appears to be a 
poor translation. The technically minded reader 
will be irritated by the descriptions of machines— 
as, for instance, in the discussion of ignition control 
of a car engine, especially when this is followed by 
the suggestion that the engine designers would be 
better if they applied the author’s methods. The 
scientific reader will be appalled, or amused, by such 
phrases as ‘“‘ the intensity and the voltage of a cur- 
rent.” This book is not for the lay reader seriously 
seeking enlightenment on a hitherto esoteric subject; 
it is more suitable for those with previous know- 
ledge who are prepared not to take its detail too 








seriously. 
i ee: ay 
Week-end Competition 
No. 1,414 
Set by Carabosse 


Competitors are invited to suggest a legend (in 
12 lines of verse or 100 words of prose) to account 
for any one of these place-names: Bakewell 
(Derby); Catsfield (Sussex); Hints (Staffs); 
Nether Wallop (Hants); Nursling (Hants); Undy 
(Monmouth); Upper Swell (Glos.). Entries by 
April 16. 


Result of No. 1,411 
Set by Matthew 


.Competitors are invited to suggest some new, 
but highly improbable, tax and to submit not 
more than 120 words (or 12 lines of verse) from 
the Chancellor’s Budget Speech justifying the 
innovation. 


Report 


Was there a budget leak? Clearly, most com- 
petitors knew about J. A. Lindon’s plans 
Now, gentlemen, next—and you mustn’t be vexed— 
is a tax that will somewhat dismay you: 
It’s a Tax upon Prose, which as everyone knows, is 
the product for which we all pay you... 
—and they wrote verse. Those who did risk a 
prose assessment were too stilted to gain a win- 
ner’s rebate; and they should be taxed especially 
for failure to point their fantasies with stiff, yet 
witty, officialese. The versifiers fluttered away 
from economics and statistics, and the daily 
worry of pounds and pence, up Gloria Prince’s 
‘** delicious spiral to cloud-cuckoo-land,” where 
her Chancellor would 
<< take tae 
Then tax the tax on tax, then put a tax 
Upon the tax upon the tax on tax... 
And they taxed everything—feet: 
A schoolboy keeping centipedes will make his 
father sick; 
While if at home you’ve any chairs or tables, sell ’em 
quick! 
But otherwise we’ll all escape this levy that I’m 


mooting, 
For who can say our Government’s on any sort of 
footi 


00) . 

(R. A. McKenziey 

—bald heads and beards, aspirins and mescalin, 
virtue and truth, ghosts and tiaras, soap and 
fresh air, and, of course, the female bosom. But 
a bright idea, alone, was not enough; I imagine 
that, should Mr. Thorneycroft_ go Through the 
Looking Glass next Tuesday, he would foresee 
all the administrative details that our com- 
petitors’ Chancellors neglected. Two guineas 
each to Leslie Johnson and P. M.; a guinea 
each to D. R. Peddy and J. P. Mullarky. Runners- 
up: R. A. McKenzie, Colin Prestige, J. Garvin, 
Katharine Dowling, H. A. C. Evans, John Thorn- 











ton, John A. Yates and Little Billee. 
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NAME TAX ses 

This tax, incurred on registration of birth, which 
is, of course, already compulsory, will thus be easy 
to collect and difficult to avoid. It will be . 
graduated according to the number of letters in the 
given names. No parent can legitimately complaig 
of a tax that it is within his power to reduce to, 
minimum. On the other hand, few parents will car 
to face the charge of. meanness levelled by an indip: 
nant child on eventually discovering that he (or 
has been frugally named Al (or Em), while Fit. 
marmaduke Montmorency Cholmondeley next door is 
giving himself the airs of a juvenile Croesus. In this 
democratic age aristocratic nomenclature, pseudo of 
genuine, should be paid for. LESLIE JOHNSON 


TAX ON BIRD-WATCHING 
This tax no burden, sirs, intends on those who follow 
fashion trends, 
Or “ watch the birdie ” in a lens, or earn a living 

3 eee keeping bes 

It aims at drawing dividends from all who for vain- 
glorious ends 
Stalk Nature’s feathered denizens, and show delirium 


tremens 
In note and lecture—bore their friends with tales of 
chiff-chaffs in the Fens, 
Or ospreys seen on Scottish Bens, or fly-catchers in 
sewage dens, 
To cure such anti-social yens the tax is framed. Our 
fields and glens 
From snooping snipe I plan to cleanse—from 
brambling, dotterel, wry-neck WRENS— 
From Buzzard Godwits! . . . (Loud “‘ Amens ”). 


P. M. 


There’s not, so far as I’m aware, 

Anything left to tax but Air. 

A tax on breath could scarcely fail; 

We can all pay as we inhale. 

And let the impost’s basis be 

Pulmonary capacity. 

Accordingly I would suggest 

A tax on Inches Round the Chest. 

The dress designers then might dare 

To move the emphasis elsewhere; 

Busts—and indeed the entire Nation 

Might benefit from some Deflation. 
J. P. MULLARKY 


Now here is a levy to punish and pain 
The base Tory type who sees fit to abstain, 
And so runs the risk of election defeats 
Alike in cast-iron and marginal seats. 
If we must define such a renegade Tory, 
It’s one who’s right-wing, though he’s not Suez-wat-y; 
Who should vote for us, but who sits on the fence ~ 
And thinks of high costs, and of Rates, and of Rents. 
When he’s caught and convicted, a penny he’ll pay 
For each vote we lost on his last polling day, 
And in a short while, we would hazard a guess, 
This strayed Tory sheep will Invest in Success! 

D. R. Peppy 


City Lights 


Share prices are itching to be on the move again. 
Mr. Carron has allowed them another little rush 
forward to their best level for nearly 12 months. 
The Budget is too close now for investors to take 
unnecessary risks, but they will be disappointed if 
Mr. Thorneycroft fails to turn up with some 
middle-class .wage-increases. 

The: Treasury, if it has a view at all, seems t0 
be leaving the Chancellor free to do what he 
pleases, provided that he keeps up the squeeze. 
There is a suspicion of dumb insolence about the 
Economic Survey. It devotes less than one page 
of its 47 to the present situation, and even Mm 
this page remains studiously unaware of what 
has happened: in the past month or two—the 
re-opening of the Canal, the revival in 
spending, and the pressure for wage increases. 
But one point stands out clearly from the fog 
of general statements.. The Treasury still. gives 








priority to the achievement of a sizeable balance” 
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tion can be sold abroad. If two 
years of stagnation have failed to do the trick, 
we must stagnate for three—and since consump- 
tion is tending to rise, investment to fall even 
than it fell last year, stagnation in 1957 
could have oc after-effects. 
*x * 
There is a fait chance, fortunately, that the 
Chancellor will refuse to swallow this Treasury 
“to correct the damage done by its past 
with others equally damaging. He can 
hardly fail to be impressed by the failure of his 
to find out why exports have failed to 
rise as they should have risen and suggest ways 
of putting the matter right. The Treasury 
persuaded the statisticians of the Board 
of Trade to produce an_ elaborate analysis of 
trends, comparing British performance in 
diferent markets over the past few years with 
that of its chief competitors. One negative point 
emerged from this elaborate piece of research— 
that our dependence on the relatively slow-grow- 
markets of the sterling area and our lingering 
Bison for textiles accounts for only about one- 
of the ground we have lost. But the 
ae has no view on what accounted for the 
rest, It has sent copies of the Board of Trade’s 
analysis round to various people who might know 
to ask them for - opinion. 
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Mr. Paneeiiilt Talbot showed, in his — 
to the shareholders of South Durham 
and Iron, that he held refreshingly strong 
views about the present structure of the industry. 
He has now announced that the company is to 
£43m. aver the next five years on new 
which will more than double its capacity 
for producing steel plate. The recent price 
increase for plate may have hel him to make 
this decision, but it will y not be enough 
to pay for it.. South Durham ne to borrow, 
and it does not mean the cost of its expansion 
plans to .affect its policy of increasing its rate 
dividend. As a result, it will probably have 
difficulty in: investors to put up 
money and embarrassing the steel chairmen 
claiming that' borrowing is too difficult or 
expensive, want. steel prices pushed up to 
point where expansion can be paid for out 
current profits. 
_ But the question of steel prices may soon be 
the melting pot. The Minister of Power 
mislead The T Times about the cost of his 
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ae 


power programme, but he knows what he thinks 
about price control. Its removal, however, even 
if it were practicable, might be of little help to 
the market in steel shares, since it would make 
re-nationalisation all the more likely. 

* 


Mr. Bentley, ex-general of the 
Halifax, has got himself elected to the board 
in spite of the board’s unanimous and vigorous 
opposition. The president, who has strong views 
on most subjects, must have strong views on this, 
but any comment he may have made has not 
been printed. Instead, his annual statement puts 
an increasing question to the government. Since 
fluctuations in the price of government securities 
may entail an embarrassing loss for those who 
are forced to sell them before maturity, “ would 
not public confidence be enhanced if the rates of 
interest on at least some quoted government 
securities were adjusted with major changes in 
bank rate, thus avoiding serious variation in 
their value?” Such an innovation would entail 
fascinating changes in the working of the mone- 
tary machine. There is also the possibility, of 
course, that, if the government set up deposit 
banking facilities to help building societies over 
their investment problems, the people who 
normally lend to building societies might find 
their investment problems solved as well. 

TAURUS 








The Chess Board 


No. 386. Praeceptor Czechoslovakiae 
When Dr. Tarrasch was in his dotage he used to be 
particularly proud of being called “‘ Praeceptor Ger- 
maniae ” by his faithful disciples. A similar honour 
would have been appropriate for Oldrich Duras, and 
in much younger years, too. He was 74 when he 
died in his native Prague a few wecks ago, and for 
well over three decades of his voluntary retirement 
from competitive chess he had been content to dis- 
seminate his great knowledge of the game for the 
benefit of the rising generation of brilliant young 
Czech masters and grandmasters. In his own youth 
he ranked, undoubtedly, among the half-dozen greatest 
players of the time. ee 
honours with Maroczy and Schlechter; at Prague, 
1908, with Schlechter; at Breslau, 1912, with Rubin- 
stein; and it was certainly no smaller achievement to 
come third after Lasker and Rubinstein in the very 
strong Petersburg tournament of 1909. Morcover, 
apart from Reti, he was the only grandmaster to show 
equal eminence as a problemist and study-composer. 
As a player he could be incredibly tough in defence; 
yet, when meeting as indomitable a fighter and as 
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brilliant a tactician as Spielmann he would be similarly 


inspired, and the sparks would fly: 
(1) P-K4, P-Q4; (2) PxP, QxP; (3) Ke 
Kt-KB3; (5) Sh ‘om (6) arly % HE Ot: v 
(8) yy BxB; (9 13, ee 
(il) P. ; 
(14) PxP 


P-Kt4!, Q-B3: (18) P-QB3, KR-Kii ds) KuP!, RxR ch; (20 (20) 
KtxRP!, P-R4; (24) PxB, OxBP Sn OS oy Gee (36) 
R-Q8 chil, and Spielmann resigned. —— 

Here—Duras-Siichting, Prague, 1908—is another 
one of the Czech master’s many remarkable achieve- 
ments: 


) P-K4, P-K4; (2) Kt-KB3, Kt-QB3; (3) B-Kt5, Kt-B3; 


SORTA TRO Ee One baad: 
5 » Kt- t- P. 74 
Q-KsSt Bas (15) Ga Rk Re Bas (3) bar ab sa S 
t ; (16 -OK 4; (17 O00 
G-B4; (18) ORK, G8, Co ; PRL Qket i ¢ Do. exKtP?); 
( D Keckees -R1; (21) Ki Ra at (22) to Rake 
SO e-Re 2 4 24) Be KCBS east ast, dey R si Sonn 2) 
~Kt2; = t- -Q3!); -B5, 5 (29 
P-B4!, PxP; (30) P-K5, 7 chy (31) K-Kil rr f } 


33 c : t 
(35) PxKt, R- Q5; (36) Q-KB7 ch NPaRS). K-Ql, (37) P-K7 ch, 
resigns, 


The 4-pointer for begin- A: Oldrich Duras 1936 
ners is a game-position in 
which Black forced the win 
very neatly. B and C are 
both draws and not too | 
difficult, I hope, for 6 and 
7 ladder-points respectively. 
They were both prize-win- 
ners at international com- 
petitions. 

Usual prizes. 
April 15. 


B: O. Duras 1923 
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REPORT on No. 383. Set March 16 
A: (1) B-B8! and mate 
B: Oees, RBG) Sot ery? R-Kt7 ch, K-Rl, 


(4) K-R2! 3) R-Kt7 
K-R1, (4) Patti “@) ioe ~ 45; = 
B-B2, B-K3? F R-Rté, B-O Pee. 3) RK | B-BS! 
(4) R-Kt4, B-Kt6, (5) R-Kt3, B-R7, ( 12, 7) R- R-K3, 
B-Q3, (8) R Bk best (9) K R7ch, 
If (5). Fg i, (7) R-B6, 12. (8) 


R-K6! followed by y RE 
<i a GE OR 
(or near-correct) solutions. Prizes: W. H. L. Brooking 
S. N. Collings; J. H. Frankland, W. T. Maccall, 
J. Mitchell, G. Reblin. 
ASSIAC 








Week-end Crossword No. 245 


ACROSS 


28. Confronted by a 


crazy fel- 20. Poet with a feminine strain? 


Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct 
solutions opened. Entries to Crossword No. 245, N.S. & N., 
Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on Apr. 16. 





2 3 4 $ 6 7 8 








Co Me 


11. 
12. 


14. 


15. 
17. 


19. 


23. 


‘ Money that is for a chub (7). 
. Potentially bad sign for the 


belly (7). 


. Peler’ of ‘Gepertiere fer the 


furious writer in action (4, 3). 


. A saint is what shows in- 
strumentali 


ity in evil (7). 
a eee 


The reverse of an established 
passion about upper class 
curves (8). 

Part of the country which is 
in real chaos about money 
(10). 

Market for the beautiful (4). 
It is used in watering a 
flower (4). 

The vehicle is in contact 
with scroll-like ornaments 
(10). 

The prince returns a vessel 
and a piece of meat (8). 


24. The courage ofone near the 


26 


end of return journeys (6). 


. Kind of writing quoted back 
27. 


about the doctor (7). 
Not so fine for a prince (7). 











29. 


17. 


aN we are easily frightened 
7). 


Blows for rowing men (7). 


DOWN 


. Torment a historian with the 


end of wickedness (7). 
nm in the Opposition 


‘ The playwright has a girl 
with 


ttom up (8). 
Current which is used in 
advanced dynamics (4). 
Swear the fool always had a 
meal (10). 

Provides exercises and. is 
boring (6). 


. Without the cap the adept 


would become a mother (7). 


. No nurse is required for 


one who is not a consumer 
(7). 


. Dealers of poor cards (10). 
. One who provides mixed 


pils with a hesitant sound 
8). 
Hurried along with a crazy 
interruption in fast time (7). 


18. Planner who has a border in 


the centre (7). 


21. South Africa wearies of 
criticisms of folly (7). 
22. Cave in as a result of talking 
= tana 
. “ On the earth the broken —; 
in the heaven a perfect 
peer (Browning) (4). 
SET-SQUARE 


Solution to No. 243 








PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 243 
L. S. Harris (Hoveton St. John), 
Ernestine Bibr. London 


von a ¢ 9 
W.8), R. G. Wilkins (Coleraine). 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Ss. per''line (average & words). Box No. 23s. 
extra. Semi-display £4 per single column 
inch. Prepayment essential. Press Tues. 
State latest date acceptable. Great Turnstile, 
London, W.C.1. Hol. 8471. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 








GRANADA TV NETWORK 


are expanding and now have vacancies 
for operational of all grades and 
categories with experience in television 
broadcast engineering for work in 
Manchester and London. 


There are also a limited number of 
vacancies for enthusiastic young men with 
an electronic background but without 
television experience who are eager to 
_ a 2 in TV. Write, giving full 
etails of jucation. present 
peer. etc., to R. iH oa. Chief 

Engineer, Manchester 3. 





AN OPENING EXISTS 


for an energetic person, preferably with 
some experience of Technical Report 

to meet people, collecting tec! 
cal j ormation and presenting it in well- 
written reports. 


She should also be prepared to super- 
vise a small office. 


Preferably aged about 28-30 years. 
An excellent opportunity for someone 
with a good knowledge of English who 
wants a job, in industry in West London, 
that is different. 


Five-day week. Starting sal between 
£450 p.a.-£500 p.a. cies 


Write, giving full details, to Box 1625. 





Scientific Officers: Scientific 
s. The Civil Service Commis- 
sioners invite applications for pensionable a 
pointments-covering a wide range of scientific 
research and development in most of the 
major fields of fundamental and applied 
science. In Biological subjects the number 
of vacancies is small; 
exist in the Natural History Museum for can- 
didates who have special knowledge of, or 
who are interested in, crystallography, taxo- 


ENI 
S OR 





nomic entomology, mammalian osteology, 
palzobotany, malacology, helminthology, 
acarol Scientific cers are urgently re- 


— or the Forensic Science Laboratories; 
or scientific examination of document and 
handwriting cases at Cardiff: for Chemists at 
Preston, Harrogate and in London. There 
is also a vacancy for a Senior Scientific 
Officer (Biologist) at Harrogate. Candidates 
must have obtained a university degree with 
first- or second-class honours in an appro- 
priate scientific subject (including engineer- 
ing) or in Mathematics, or an ‘aed “by — 
fication, or be otherwise qualified 
professional attainments. Candidates By 
Senior Scientific Officer posts must in addi- 
tion have had at least three years’ post- 
aduate or other approved men gg an “. 
its: Senior Scientific 
and 31, but specially — cman a 
26 may be admitted; for Scientific Officers 
between 21 and 28 x 


for permanent peg A 2 Mee = 
ni members o} t 
Officer class). 7 a 


S Lo: @ 
bo = alary (London) Senior Scien 


£1,047), a: a £1,135 ——— 
en’s l¢ maximum 1,345 
Scientific Officers: inimum £605. en’s. 
scale maximum £1,055. omen’s pay above 
£605 slightly lower but being rai to reach 
equality with men’s in 1961. Somewhat lower 
rates in the provinces. 5-day week, generally. 
er particulars from Civil Com- 
= agg, rb Wi 30, Old Burling- 
on, 0. 

$.53/57 for Senior oe 
$.52/57 for Scientific Officers, Interview 
Boards will sit at intervals, as required. Early 

application is advised. 


CASEWORKER required, professional 
qualifications, oe assist in’ department 
recognised for student training. Psychiatric 
—. available. Salary according to 
A.G. and F.C.W. scale. Also immediate va- 








cancy experienced worker for emergency re- 
contioninnt work. Ai by April 24. 
Details and forms > Leeds 
Council of Social Serve, 6 Church Row, 
Leeds 2. 
AMILY Service Units” f service for 
problem families, wv ag = with 
official _ support, has vacancies 
workers _ in and cies tecial 
cities. Exacting but rewar work, afford: 


ing unique experience and thorough train- 
ing in family casework. science train- 
ing and previous experience of social work 
desirable but not essential. ns and non- 
resident posts, for men and w Non- 
resident scale £425/£25/£650; children’ $ 
allowances; pension scheme. few senior 
posts, with wide scope and interesting pros- 
pects, at higher salaries, available for suitably 
qualified and- experienced caseworkers. Write 
bs Sec., F.S.U.,.25 St. Mary’s Grove, N.1. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


The New Statesman and Nation, April 6, 1957 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 





EXPERIMENTAL Officers and Assistant 
rimental Officers in various Govern- 
ment partments. The Civil Service Com- 
missioners invite applications for pensionable 
ay The posts are divided between follow- 
mals erecee and subjects (a) Matiesnaticnt 
po Physical Sciences, (b)- ae oo 

Metallurgy, (c) Biol ical. Sciences En- 
gineering subjects (e) Miscellaneous (in- 
cluding, e.g., Geology, Library-and Technical 
Information Services). Age Limits; For 
—— Officers, at least 26 and under 
31 on December 31, 1957; for Assistant Ex- 
perimental Officers at least 18 and under 28 
on December 31, 1957. Extension for regu- 
lar service in H.M. Forces. Candidates aged 
31 or over with specialised rience for 
Experimental Officer posts may admitted. 
Candidates must have at least one of a num- 
ber of specified qualifications. Examples are 
oe chool Certificate, General Certificate 
Education, Scottish Leaving Certificate, 
p ., Universities Preliminary. Examina- 
tien, Northern Ireland Senior Cartificate (ail 


in appropriate subjects and at appropriate 
levels), er National Certificate, University 
degree. idates taking their examinations 
in 1957 may be admitted. Candidates without 
such qualilications may be admitted excep- 


tionally on evidence of suitable experience. 
In general a higher standard of qualification 
will be —_ d for in the older candidates 


than in the younger ones. Salary (London): 
Experim Officer. Minimum £925 (women 
£853): Men’s scale maximum - £1,135. 


Assistant Experimental Officer. Starting pay 
£365 (at 18) up to £655 (women £632) at 26. 
Men’s scale maximum £805. Women’s 
scales are being raised to reach equality with 
_— Ped 1961. Somewhat lower outside 
L Promotion prospects. Opportuni- 
ties 2g further education. Further particulars, 
from Civil Service Commission, Scientific 
Branch, 30 Old Burlington Street, London, 
W.1, quoting No. $94-95/57. Interview 
Boards arranged at intervals, as required 
Early application is advised. 


MENISTRY of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food and Department of Agriculture for 
Scotland. The Civil Service Commissioners 
invite applications for three pensionable posts 
—one Agricultural Economist and one Assist- 
ant Agricultural Economist in London, and an 
—e Agricultural Economist in Edin- 
burg! Age at least 26 on April 1, 1957, 
og a tural Economist, and at least 21 
and under 28 on that date for Assistant Agri- 

meanoee. Deduction from age for 
service in H.M. Forces. All candidates must 
have Ist or 2nd Class Honours degree in 
agriculture or economics or related subject. 
Pass degree or post-graduate diploma accept- 
able in certain circumstances. In addition, ‘or 








the ricultural Ec post, 

must ve had at least three years’ appro- 
priate post-graduate or other experience of 
value. Men’s salaries (London)—Agricultural 


Economist £1,135—£1,345; Assistant Agricul- 
tural Economist £605—£1,055 (£585 to 
£1,025 in Edinburgh). Starting pay above 
minimum in certain cases. omen’s pay 
slightly lower at present but being improved 
to reach equality with men’s by 1961. J romo- 
tion prospects. Further particulars and appli- 
cation forms from Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, 
W.1, quoting No. 4682/57/9. omplet 

applins. should be returned by April 23, 1957. 


igh egg age Office, Scientific 
Officers. The Civil Service Commis- 
sioners invite app lications for permanent posts. 
The duties include research in atmospheric 
physics, covering the study of cloud — 
ture, synoptic and dynamical meteorol 
large- and small-scale diffusion and tur’ E: 
lence, climatology and development of instru- 
ments. There is a limited num of posts 
for forecasting work at the more ane 
centres. Successful candidates will be 
a course in meteorology before — waloned 
to a research or forecasting establishment for 
further training and experience. In some 
instances candidates with national ‘service 
obligations can be commissioned in the R.A.F. 
for . pais duties at R.A.F. stations. 
Further information may be obtained from 





the iueseter, Meteorological Office (M.O. 
10), Air Ministry, nyo eG London, W:C.2. 
Candidates must be betw 21 and 28 during 


1957. They must oy a First or Second- 
Class Honours degree, preferably in Physics 
or Mathematics, or an equivalent qualifica- 
tion. Salaries (London rates) £6055 1,055. 
Women’s pay above £605 lower, "in 


being raised to nag equality with men’s 
1961, Somewhat lower rates in 
ce] unities for otion to Senior Scien. 


Officer £3. 135-£1,345),-and higher posts. 
ivil on ene eng 
Seiencifie Branch; 30, Old 


Kroes. 





see Street, 
London, W.1, quoting Noe $52/57 (Met.). 
nterview ds will sit at intervals, as re- 


quired. Early application is advised. 

THE British Hydromechanics Research 
ian Stier for Specialise an Assistant gates 

mation Officer for specialised training 

formation work in the field of fluid soechonien. 





oo work comprises searching, ers 
and classifying —— = and some gehe 

information SB ee 

Inter B.Sc. or meee 


French an advantage but not Seontial. 
uP to £600 p.a. according 
aticible to rent “modern flat in New Town of 


Harlow. Send full details to eo of Re- 
search, B.H.R.A., Harlow, Essex 


[TALIAN teacher _eveni St. Giles 
School.of Languages, a7 7 Oxford St. W.1. 








to a 
* will : 





ASS. University of 
Applications are invited for appointment 
as Senior Lecturer or Lecturer in Compara- 
tive Government and Public Administration. 
The appointment, which is in the —— 
ment of History and Political Science, 
made at Senior Lecturer or Lecturer level 
according to the qualifications and experience 
of the successful candidate. Professor 
W.G. K. Duncan is at present in the United 
Kingdom; potential candidates may communi- 
cate with "wales, addressed c/o Bank 
of New Prom ales, 47 Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1!. Salary Scales: 
turer: £A1,800-70-2150  p.a. 
£Al .200-80(70)-1, 750 p.a. Superannuation: 
On the F.S.S.U. basis. Gen terms of ap- 
intment, including particulars of the in- 
ormation to be luded in ions, may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Association 
of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1., or from 
the undersigned.* Applications should be 
lodged in duplicate with the undersi = 
not later than April 30, 1957. *V. A. 
loe, Registrar, University of Adelaide, 
Adelaide, South Australia. 


RHODES University, go South 
Africa. Applications are invited for the 

st of —— or Junior Lecturer in Socio- 
. scales: Lecturer £800 X 
1 a 0s0 p.a.; Junior Lecturer £550 
£50—£750 p.a. In the case of married per- 
sons only a variable cost-of-living allowance, 
at present £234 p.a., is payable in addition. 
Previous experience and academic qual my A 
tions may be taken into account in fixing thi 
commencing salary. Full particulars and ane: 
cation forms may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. The closing date for the 
receipt of applications, in South Africa and 
London, is April 30, 1957. 


CANTERBURY University College. Christ- 

church, New Zealand. Applications are 
invited for the position of Lecturer in the 
Department of Philosophy. Applicants should 
have an Honours Degree in Philosophy. The 
salary attached to the position will be at the 
rate of £985 PS annum rising by annual in- 
crements to £1,235 per annum. An allowance 
is made towards travelling expenses. The 
appointment will date from February 1, 
1958, or as soon as thereafter as the a appointee 
can commence duty. Further parti: s and 
information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Asso- 
ciation of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
The closing date for receipt of applics., in 

ew & London, is April 20, 1957. 


Clty of Sheffield. Children’s Department. 
Senior Child Care Officer, Apt. III £656 
—£784. Applications are invited from 
Social Workers with recognised qualifications 
for the above post which deals mainly with 
the investigation and reception of children 
into the care of the Local Authority. Ex- 
perience in family case work essential. Super- 
annuable appointment, medical examination. 
Applications stating age, education, qualifica- 
tions, experience, present and past appoint- 
ments (with dates and salaries), copies of 
testimonials, and the names and addresses of 


Senior Lec- 
Lecturer: 














two referees should be sent by April 20, 
1957, to: ogg hisiate Town Clerk, Town 
Hall, Sheffield, 





MIDDLESEX County Council. Education 
Cttee. Senior Educational Psychologist 
full time) reqd. in Child Guidance Centre at 
» 42. Madeley Rd., Ealing, W.5. Present 

post is the senior post ‘in Ealing, & psycho- 
logist appointed will have an office in the 
Borough ucation .. The Borough 
Educational Psychologist acts as adviser to the 
Borough Education Officer in regard to ar- 
rangements for the secondary transfer ex- 
amination. Honours degree in Psychology or 
po ogee cae ieee. clinical training, 
te prev. experce. as an Edu- 
cational Baychotogis Piiesirable Sal Soul- 
bury II, £1,150-£1,400 (male), £1,057-£1,266 
(female), plus causal pay adjustment. Ap- 
be = at ———— 

ving regard to prev. experce. 
oy pours with’ ott other Local 
Education ee orities. Permanent, prescribed 
pplication forms = Ofc add. 

f’cap env.) trom been pearetion , 10 


George S.W.1, return- 
able by rom 50. "oc UB12 NSN.) Can- 
vassing disqualifies. 





HE National Council of Social Service in- 
+ vites ere for the following posts 
in London: Assistant Secretary to the 
London Council of Social Service to under- 
— = administrative duties. Degree or Social 


tion an advantage; some 

ee eee in voluntary social 
and experience __" speaking 
docrthte. Starting salary £7 2. Informa- 


tion Officer to underta me responsibility for 
service for Citizens’ Advice Bureaux and 
general Information Service of London Coun- 
cil of Social Service. ide knowledge of 
and voluntary work in London 
degree or Social Science qualifica- 
tion an advantage. Sta salary £550. 3. 
Assistant Organiser to develop informal Home 
vice roups mips women. Domestic 
Science q' experience in group 
work essential. Salary £600. All these posts 
have four weeks’ holiday and superannuation. 
ication — _“ the London C 
7 Bayley Street, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.l, to it, returned not 
later than: Friday, April 26, 7. 


statuto 


Adelaide. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continned 

AR he gy 8 a | in German ang 

e Civil tvice Commissioner 

invite applications for a post in . i 

Appointment will be temporary b the 
instance, but there are prospects of 

ment. Age at least 21 on March | 

tes must normally have at teak a 


class — adi vant od in German. 
have a 






Candi ao . erbng 

i _ without a ec a be 

if they have a mu a degree knowledge 0 
languages acquired through Sees in 


countries. Starting — (men fi 

o to £625 (at i fed pom Mari 
,C00. Women’s pay lower at 

being: improved ih year until equality’ wak 

men’s scale is reached by 1961. Particulars 


and application form Py acca Civil 


London, W.1, quoting ne 4683/ 57/7, 
ng application forms should be 
April 30, 1957. 
‘HE University. of . Sheffield. Avolicalaal i 
Ei are invited for a post of Lecturer ig 





Education in the Department of lucation 
to begin duties in Septentian 1957, 
Candidates should have a good 
gree in assic: [oA 
English. Teaching ¢ = s =. a 
Salary scale, Fr650 x 50 1,350, with F.S.S.U, 
provision and family allowance. Initial sal- 
ary according to qualifications and ex 
— a may be 4 obtained 
egistrar, to whom plications (6 prob 
should be sent by April 20, 1957. ’ 





ORPORATION of the City of Aberdeen. Aberdeen; 
C Children’s Department. Applications are 
invited for the post of Child Care Officer. 
The Salary scale for the post is £595 Tising - 
by annual increments of £15 to £640 per 
annum. Applicants should be 28 years of 
age; for applicants of 25 years of age the 
salary scale is £565 rising by annual incr 
ments of £15 to £640 per annum. Cand. 
dates should possess the Diploma in Social 
Science or hold an equivalent qualification, 
The appointment is superannuable and sub- 
ject to the passing of a medical examination, 
Applications, giving full details of qualifics- 
tions and experience, together with a of 
two recent testimonials and the names of two 
Persons to whom reference may be made, 
should be lodged with the Children’s Officer, 
150 Bon-Accord Street, Aberdeen, before 
April 20, 1957. J. C. Rennie, Town Clerk, 
Town House, Aberdeen. 


Cry of Leicester Children’s Committee, 
Appointment of Homes Sy 
Pas premcenng are invited from suitably quali- 
persons, men or women, A the appoint- 
ment of Homes Supervisor. he successful 
candidate will be required to pa the Child- 
ren’s Officer in all matters connected with 
the Committee’s Homes and Nurseries. Quali- 
fications and experience in Child Care are 
essential. Good accommodation available, 
Salary: £600 x £25—£725 per annum. This 
is-a pensionable post subject to a medical 
examination. Forms of application and further 
particulars can be obtained from The Child- 
ren’s Officer, 20 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 
Closing date April 12, 1957. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for post as 
Assistant Social Worker able to assist 
generally in Council of Social — ice work, 
¢ post gives oppértunities for ya 
Social Work including Old People’s Welfare, 
and scope for initiative. Social Science 
Certificate or similar pn pe desirable. 
Salary according to age and ex 
cations, together with cones 
two_testim s, to ms 
of Help & Citizens’ Peay —* eae 
House, Hatherton Street, Walsall. 


CS. and Tatchbury Mount Hi 
ement Committee. Be < 
Hots win ester. Warden, female, -resi- 
dent, required at this hostel for 23 female 
mentally defective — ——_ on 








not es 





licence. oe = xperience 

be an advantag E529 x £16 (3)x 

£18(1)—£595 less Salary p.a. for 
residence. . Written applications, with full. 

details and names of two referees, to 

Secretary, Loperwood Manor, Totton, 

Southampton. 





T._ MARGARET’S Hospital, Great Bart « 

vari a ital) ae => epee 

ciency . Hospital), s. 

are invited for the post of Social Worker 

quit or unqualified) at the pee hospi- 
Salary and terms and conditions of set- 

vice as laid down-by the bees 

Applications ee age, ience 

tions and names and resses 

refs. .to Medical Superiisendent Lastal 


TUTor- -Organiser: The Workers’ 3° Educe 
tional Association, West of S 
District, invites applications from Univers 
graduates for a post of 0 nn aia 
general social science subjects. Scale £550 
£900. 
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Placing according to - sacaieee and : 


details and a 


Full 
ieee teak EA, 177 


forms from: G. Arnot, W. 
Street, Glasgow, C.3. ae 

ECRETARY/Warden with ideas, under: : 
S standing and. ex for pre-wat 





Community Association. Centre in 

S. B’ham area. Salary £600/700. 
flat — Forms from B.C.C.A., 
Calthorpe , Birmingham, 15 








MADRID— The Mangold Institute, § BS) 
anguage centre, 

ber 1957, Teachers of Ene i ‘with Know knowl: of 
Spanish. Apply: Ap: io 839, Madrid, 
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Ly 
There is scope 


ps ays 
themselves whole! 
a, Burnham Scale 


wmnuation. (1) ¢ 


to Schol 
Science Mistress, 
Small classes. 





jie 


the lower Senior 
the B. stream 


pte Senior 


Further particulars 
hn oe Master for | for 


A ie 


considered od without ee ee 





sete cal oly, St 











Shorthand. 
Stamey 3300 Eat. 11 for 





Jie 


SH refugee welfare organisation look- 
for clerk/s*hand typist. Box 1529. 





ECRET ARY /Shorthand-T: 
f= ypist gy 





Ming Se Pr 

e wi right person. Previous 
experience of office work ro 

in writing Box 1690 or uni 
April 10, Shoreditch 

A*S inpnonsting, career is offered to an enthu- 











stating when avaiable to » Graphis 45 Nuschel- 
erstr., Zurich 1 { 
tical swim. <= "x 

TN, 25,polieal jing 
leagues, £6 12s. 6d. p.w. for pot wy Ding 
renee the General Secre Fabian 

il b= St., $.W.1. . 3077 
for a job worth doing. 
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a ead ‘ 
Friends of 


i Eching to, Me Caquateation of 1/2 


n Great Britain. Appli- 

gy yon Be sex, oldies first-class testi- 

EE isite experience should 
Hanover Street, W.1 








pleasant 
| Birk, pees ae 


p.m., — pos egw 9.30 a.m. to <— 

p.m. wai 

provision. Write giving 3ae and postiediars 
experience Box 


of 


to 


friendly atme- 
salary £9 14s. rising to 
9.30 a.m. to 5.15 





a — wanted by Editor 





PUBLic Relations and Pu 
tive 


sho: 


to 


Stratford, 


a blicity. Lon 
Society, Ltd., reqs. two 
senate. a R.A of variety and 


Start £8 6 6d. cone — 
8. pee w 
Office eer, L.C.S., Mary! Street, 


rtment. 





City areas. “Commen 316 Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, S.W.1 and 2 Broad Street Place, E.C.2. 


gee pe yng. women (22 22 wp) for inter- 
secretarial posts in Victoria and 
sal. £9 10s. St. 





WEDDED Secretaries and 


Z fi 
Dutton’s Secretarial Service, 92 Gt. Russell 


St., London, W.C.1. MUS. 7379. 





RVING Theatre requires lady for general 
I office work & typing. WHI, 8657. 





ORK in Switzerland or Canada! General 
Domes: 
tive homes. 


tics required for s in attrac- 
Excellent conditions and good 
salaries. (For Swiss posts 


pe. some know. 
German.) Burnett Bureau, 77 Dean St., W.1. 





CoS K"s 


he tg & ye —h-- 
Gd. sal. for woman wi 


pet in & hotel exp. Thea 
Boyd, 7 cgoking Achill, Go. Mayes Bire,'' 





sts for interesting work, weckly 


Pe aie or day. GER. 0163. 





APPOINTMENTS WANTED 





Say m. (26), well-educated. Ex- 
perienced S,-- production, 

some lay-out and 
Anythin; 


g@ considere Box 1506 


exhibitions, 





Prine. job 


work, Boe 1733. 


“ ish, Seeks ini - 
gid, good no nage terest 





Cae inns Grad., aie reqs. = 


1618. : 





Y 


thing considered. 


GUNG mane man. 3. ke post arent Any- 
Present post, Bookshop 


manager. Box 1557. 





EMALE, 34 . welfi personnel 
F officer, eK ee 


ment Greater Lond. area. Box 





wg ge Rene #r Ri sine cont, a 





L 
Comms specialists z ARC Cree er 


ADY, mid-forties, 
— refs., seeks part-time sht.-typ. or 
Box we 


clerical post. 


pleasant, intelligent, c=- 








oe. Spee 


E*Peet 


part-time, day 


Mh yd 





1 evening, MAY, 0928. 












take 1t? 


HE next time there is some crisis in 

world affairs—try buying all the national 
newspapers you can lay hands on. See how 
differently each one covers the same story. 
Some will regard it as less important than a 
front-page bathing beauty. Others will temper 
it to the wishes and aims of their proprietor. 
And others will see the facts only through 
the dark distorting glasses of party prejudice. 
Finally, read the Manchester Guardian—and 
you will at once sense its completely candid 
approach. 

To be a Manchester Guardian correspon- 
dent is to be free to write what you sec. 
Whether the readers of the Manchester 
Guardian will welcome the news is irrele- 
vant. If the news is important, in it goes— 
with no editorial censorship to gloss over 
unpalatable facts or unpopular truths. 

If you are already a reader of the 
Manchester Guardian, you will know that 
here is a newspaper which puts sincerity 
before circulation. If you are coming to it 
as a new reader, you will find the Guardian 
a refreshing change from the woolliness and 
wiles of what is termed ‘popular journalism’. 
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ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND 
WANTED 





OARKDING accommodation with social 

amenities for ladies & gentlemen under 

35, from 52s. 6d. to 85s. partial board. Applic. 

forms & information. Belsize Residential 
Clubs, 13 Belsize Ave., N.W.3. 


FUtty- -Furn. grnd. fir. Maisonette with 
garden. 3 bed-sit/rms., din/rm., kit. & 
bath. Suit 5 bus. /professional women shar- 
ing, £2 5s. each incl. linen, crockery, Log 
light & serv. Nr. Wimbledon Park. Box 1696. 


URN. s/.. flat, 2 rms., kit., brm., small 
gdn., W. Ken. Signs. Box 1568. 


HAMPsTD. Share lovely, s/c. flat nr.. Tube 
offd. by grad. (m.). Box 1736. 


OF = anely =. well- ion single bed-sit. 
ll conv., ckg. facs. Well con- 

nected. Teta MAI. 8796 after 6.30 p.m. 
HAMPSTEAD. Divan r. (dbl.) with kit- 
chenette, gascooker, c.h.w. class 


acc. in author’s —. nr. Finchley Rd. buses. 
£4 10s. HAM. 

















ACCOMMODATION —continued 


The New Statesman and Nation, April 6, 


WHERE TO STAY, ete.—continued 











URGENTLY reqd. for Mother, baby & son. 
Suitable furn./unfurn. accom. Reas. rent. 
Some domestic help in exchange. Box 1326. 


Se or three English indy teachers seek 
Murnished accom. L.A.B., GER. 9050. 
CELLIST. seeks room ari space for her 

small’ grand piano. Cooking facilities. 
Modest rent; tube. Use tel. 
essential. Box 1 


OTT., share = wanted for occas. week- 
ends where interest gardening could be 
indulged. Must be access. London. Box 1730. 


PROPERTIES TO LET AND WANTED 


AMPST. Gdn. Suburb. Fur. house to let 
from May. Garage. 10gns. SPE. 6744. 
EIGHTEEN luxury flats central London 


districts, weekly rentals from 4gns. to 
10gns. Childr. welc. L.A.B., GER. 9050. 








— 














TM Hallams, nr. Guildford, for really rest- 
ful and happy holidays or weekends. 
Beautiful oe surroundings, friendly at- 
mosphere, lent food. acancies until 
July 5, but ‘fully booked Easter and Whitsun 
w/ends. °*Phone Bramley 3068 


CORNWALL. Spring, summer or autumn 

holidays in the lovely sureeentanes of a 
small 400- bo See country mansion. In =a 
reach of North and South coast beaches, sail- 
ing, surfing, ae g, golf or just relaxing plus 
excellent food, ity and ee special 
facilities for children Mrs. Lionel 

ton, Hengar, St. Tuy 


RR "opal acre. at Higham House in 53 

beautiful acres. Comfort, rest, exercise. 
tarian, Farm egss and milk. 
desired. Health lectures. Write 
for terms & foo ure. — House, Sale- 
hurst, Robertsbridge, Sx. Robertsbridge 126. 











PPROX. 25 furnished flats from 55s. 
weekly in central —- and nearby dis- 
tricts. L.A.B., GER. 





3 5 Approx. ae balan rooms with 
own kitchens from £2 10s. weekly, 
in central London. L.A.B., GER. 9050. 
HALF Highgate flat nr. heath offd. 1 (f.). 
Own rm., share k., b. £3. Box 1729. 
eee it furn. rm. Hampstead. Big 
For lit.-minded, cat-lo person, 
cheap if help with cleaning given. x 1726. 
BIS dble. room with private bath, overlkg. 
gardens, offered to professional couple or 
2 frlends with meals, central heating, etc. 
be small hostel in N. Kensington. 


IF you want a pleas., - cious rm. (sgle./ 














dble.), eas. atmosphere, next Green 
Belt yet 'y 25 mins. . End/City,” > farge 
gdn., linen, light, ckr., &c. ” Ring HIL 





Wwesr Hampstea‘, close to Tube Stn. Sgle. 
divan-room. Colonial student welcome. 
MAI, 8982 evenings. 


oe Green, modern flatlet house, 
very close pine gene Comemontoey 
divan B/S. room, suit 2 prof. —e 
cealed h. & c. basin, cooker, use o! bath & & 
tel. References. HENdon 8479. 








Py ed Cottage, 7 emerald Hills. 2 
bedrooms, electricity, etc. Lovely spot. 
Furnished. Sgns. weekly. Graham, Longfor- 


macus, Berwickshire. 


UNIVERSITY Lecturer & wife req. mod. 
unfurn. flat, } hr. cent. Lond. Box 1650. 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


OL Hampstead. Geor — cottage in love- 
liest part. Freehol £5,950 or offer. 
Box 1654. 


WARWICK Ave., 














W.9. Large house 


£1,450 plus £100 p.a. ground rent for 
9-year lease. 3 flats: 2 occu —— 1 vacant (4 
rooms, kitchen, bath). 6152, evgs. 





CHISWICK. artist selling houseboat fad 


HiLL-lovers offer hospitality in converted 
farmhouse, beautifully & remotely situated 
in heart of Welsh mountains nr. Llyn Geirion- 

dd. Modern comforts, very good food & 
as. Friendly & informal, 6/7gns. George & 
Elaine Bonner, Penrallt, Trefriw, Llanrwst 166. 


OQVERLKG. sea, cosy dble. rm. new bnglw., 
B.B. 34-Sgns. ea. Hayes, 8 Saltdean Dve., 
Saltdean, nr. Brighton. ottingdean 3865. 


hoy ter emg Vegetarian Guest House over- 
loo! sea. Contntl. ckg. Children welc. 
Broch.: “ Waveney,” Park Rd. Tel. 2804. 











OUTH Devon. Deli ul village. Sea & 
river, sandy bea Fishing, online 
olf. _ Pleasant house. Highly recommended. 


d and breakfast. Access to rooms all day. 

Oar par wees Also furnished flats, Teignmouth 
don. Something for everyone. Write: 

poy Clifford House, Shaldon. Tel. 2334. 


TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS ~continn 
FOR expert of all descriptions scriptions 
ph } ler, LIVi ~ rte 


i 






one Mrs. F 


YPING. Reports, Manu 
= of correspondence. ah 


(CCHIPPENDALE & Partners central 
now at 40 Poland Street, Oxford 
London W.1. GER. 2835/6. Personal 


all work. MSS up ‘to 100,000 words 











2 





Ine 





7 days. Express service for urg. work M 

sentation and accuracy a opecial feature, . 4s 
Aut Types of Typewriting and Duplin wil 

directly. MSS, Plays, 

Short po etc. Speed is the Li 
our efficient, > pg inexpensive i 
Colinad Co., Ltd., 117 City Rd, Histo 
CLE. 1564 (5 doors from Old Gt. Tube 17-74. “" 





3 
be] 


= 


reports, thesis, references, etc. 
Secretarial Bureau, 4 Victoria Street, 
ABB. 3772. Rush jobs. 


UTHORS’ MSS; an length typed in? 
days (4-day emexgency servine ee ia) 
work). Short stories, etc., by rom return. 


scripts carefully checked. Great 


FOR rapid & reliable duplicating & qypig 
& 























laid on accuracy and_ attractive 4 Portes w 
Overnight Service: Open until 9 : & Switze! 
week-ends. Teledicta Service: Dicwas Tuly & S 
ters, translations, memoranda, etc., oy, § from Ere 
telephone—9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Four-hoy @ Road, Lé 
ne on i Literary reeenae f NEPE 
editing, proo iterary : 
Tem Secretaries. Dictating on eo 
Services.. Public/private pe reporiad 
Recording _— for hire. at slati 

from and leagusees. 

Aunts, 32/34 R nl &.; GER. 1067/8/9, 











'YPG, & Transl. 
corresp. to compl. 
Sims, 20 Gamage Bldg. fc 


Sry Fe single ba 





Bg yet reasons. Ideal Cr gee (CARMARTHEN Bay. Ideal centre for ex- 

t Bill victims. Insured £2, ras the coast, castles and islands of 

Sean 7208, Box 1671. South West Wales. Pleasant - ge house 
bet Laugharne and Pen Home 





EMlI-retirement with income. Near Henley. 

2 large glasshouses, 3 acres, modern 4-bed- 

roomed house. Assured outlet for produce. 

Skilled ‘ labour — £5,600, part 
mortgage. Box 1 


Grruskirs 2 coer carefully modernised, 
= se soe ge town, Essex/ Suffolk bor- 








ACOOM. with board £3 10s. p.w. Suit der: > eee. secluded garden. 
students/business people. SPE. 2483. Prechold £4.00 £4,000. tographs. Box 1653. 
ELL-furn. sgle. bed-sit. ie modern, 


clean, quiet house. HAM. 8698. 


tees let “—. me: & dble. rms. a h. & 
Crouch End. FIT. 0773. 

YOUNG cou a wanted to share 

Broadway. PERiva! 








aait 7 — 
EDECORATED bed-sit: rm., own kitchen- 
ette, suit prof. or business person. *Phone 
HAM. 9077 after 7 p.m. and week-ends. 
HIGHGATE Wds. Beautiful ——. - 
sgle. 2gns., dble. 55s. TUD. 
ULWICH. Large div. room ite con- 
temp. furn. & splendid view. Ckg. fac 
& hidden sink, Use tel. & bath. FOR. 1374, 


YOUNG lady (Jewish) wanted to share large 
modern flat with 3 other girls. Frig. 

















Telephone. N.W.3 area. PRI. 
GIRL to share flat; kitchenette, tel., own 
b/s. H. & c. Finchley Rd. Box’ 1713. 





OTH Parents working? No-one to care 
for the children? ere is a vacant 3- 
roomed flat in converted country house, 3 
miles Sevenoaks, 35 mins. train London. Child 
care service. Meals served at reasonable prices 
in Restaurant. Club. Residents in many pro- 
fessions, varied interests. Also some vacant 
rooms for single people. Delightful country- 
side. Long/short term lets. Qpply in writing 
Sec., St. Julians, Sevenoaks, Ken’ 


HOeLrpay garden chalet to = nr. Dork- 
ing, recommended, 4}gns. wk. Box 1709. 
COMFORTABLE caravan alone on Kent 


farm 25 miles London. Rent, or sell 
£250. Box 1705. 








e furn. - 
wale 7269 


BETTER than a Cottage at half the price, 
Houseboat for Sale, Essex seaside sail- 
ing resort, ex-Bristol Pilot. Cutter Sat 
in character, newly & 


produce. Terms moderate. uately Man- 
sion, Laugharne, Carms. Laughaitne 25. 
CORNISH Riviera (central): in 

country beside Fowey Estuary, 
sea; modern gag notable food in restful 
manor. 





lovely 


Lovely walks. Swimming. 
Games Room, 5 hrs. London to Par—rail 
your car. Trains met free. Broch. 3, Pen- | Classes. Tuition fee 274gns.; weekly 
quite Hse. Hotel, Golant, Par. Fowey 124. | 30gns. extra a term. 


‘for day children ‘and- weekly boarders. 





JEAN McDougall for typing, 
24-hour duplicating oorrice 
ton Church St., London, W. 








has 
to 31 Keo 

SCHOOLS 
BP goMsank School, 


Sound education with’ saa iy 
music and art. Brochure free. Selsey me 


BURGESS Hill School, a Oak Hill Pit,’ 
self- 





uli 











9 








eadmaster: J. East, 





ee a Ha: hol. in French lady’s 
a 4 ml. bea 2-3 persons. Well-ckd. 
‘ood, b.b., oe, meal. £5 10s. wk. Mrs. 





sleep 5 plus, main elecric, hot celle cook- 
ing, flush lav., £500, —, Liane imme- 
diate occupation. Box 1 


SECLUDED bay E. 





= — Sound, 


delightful house with S. aspect & glorious 
sea views. mains, 1 ss Par x 14ft.), 
large kitchen, 4/5 beds Gh. & c.), conser- 


vatory, garage, 4-acre garden with small 
orchard £3,250. Box 1441. 


BETWEEN Winchester and Southampton. 
In a district with excellent mene for a 
Gakwood | Preparatory School for Day Boys. 

wood House School, Otterbourne, —— 
ing 14 Dormitories and Bedrooms, 5 Bath- 
— 7 Classrooms and 


ining Hall, Changi 

+ ver bh and Playing Fields About 10 acres. 
Immediate possession. ‘Fo be Sold by Auction 
April 17 next. Auctioneers Fox & Sons, 
32/34 London Road, Southampton, and 44/50 
Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and 
Rebbeck Bros., The Square, Bournemouth. 
WHERE TO STAY AND RESTAURANTS 
Ye Historic house, woods, 

lakes, own farm; modern amenities; sea 


near, ideal home families on leave. Lockley, 
Orielton, Pembroke. 


AKE District National Park. Hassness 
Hotel stands in 20 acres of beautiful 
mds on the shores of Buttermere. 
onderful scenery, magnificent walking coun- 


fis! and ating. Brochure from 
=i hoe Buttermere, Cumberland. 

















CORNISH village. urn. flat, mod. cons. 

Lovely view Fowey Harbour. Available 

before June 15, June 29-July 20, Sept. 26 

onward. Box 1556. 

CARAVAN. 4 berth, Dunlopillo, in coun- 
try club, Folkestone. Except Ist 3 weeks 








Aug., 6gns. Webster, BAT. 6333. 
DINBURGH. Fam. hse., a, —- eg 
vac. Aug. £30. Help avail. Box 15 





EXCH. unfurn bachelor fiat, 7 rm., ea 
w.c., c.h., c.h.w., tel., mod. bik. W.2 
£4 p.w. for 2 rms., kt., bath. GER. 4085. 


¥= teacher (f.) sks, a4 ene is 
d-sit. with pleasant ya 

rent. Gd. trav. facs. N./N.W. wen x o>. 

perm. clean yg 


EMP. impecunivus, 
wife, high refs. need empty 
workshop livg. quarters N.W.3. (HAM. 09 0966.) 


ELIABLE business girl seeks warm room 
or share flat. Ckg. fac. Pref. N.W. or N. 
London. Box 1727. 














prof. 


UNFURNISHED room/s sought b 
4149. 


woman, London; often abroad. KNI. 


UST. & New Zealand visitors req. furn. 
accom. All districts. L.A.B., GER. 9050. 


HABVARD Lecturer and wife want house/ 
flat in London (not suburbs) June-Sept. 
Consider exchange own house nr. Harvard. 
Eckstein, 5 Peadenye Arlington, rat U.S.A, 











EAUTIFUL country with comfort and 
good food. Te Whare Hotel, Horam, 
Sussex (Eastbourne line). Tel. Horam Rd. 32. 


FASTER in Cornwall. Easy reach sea, 

moors, lovely Fowey valley. Own eggs, 

cream, orchard to laze in. Write Elsie Bourke, 
Tallands, Higher Polscoe, Lostwithiel. 


| das The Hope Anchor. R.A.C., **A.A. 

Licensed. Ashley Courtenay’ recom- 
mended. Superb —= in a lovely centre 
for holidays. Rye 2216, 


ROTTINGDEAN, Brighton. Famous sea- 
side village. Old Norton House, on the 
Green, offers tasteful food, atmosphere & 
cent. heating. Fr. Tignes. Broch. Tel. 3120. 
(Full Easter). Prop. D. Chapman, M.P. 


PPE a oe holidays in unspoilt rural 
Pe (27 — London), try Mead, 

tfield Heath, Bishop’s Stortford a 
fad Heath 263) - eltets ideal accommodation. 


BARMOUTH. Wales, Marine ‘Sindsa 
Private Hotel at sea’s edge. A.A. & 
R.A.C. Miles of sands, lovely inland walks. 

og Broch. from N. S. Jackson. 


a Visit Highfield Veget. Guest 
Hse., e Heads. Beautiful scenery, gd. 
food, iicadiy atmosphere. Tel. 508. 




















Polbreen Lane, St. Agnes. 
BiENHEn Farm, Robertsbridge, Sussex. 
accom. and good food. From 
poh = Easy train journey from Charin; 
Cross. Riding Stables. Coarse fishing. Tel. 7 4 


TSWOLDS. big of guest house; exc. 
centre; good food; 16s. 6d. dly. £5 wkly. 
ie. teas extra). Brochure: Tansley, Yew 
rees, Cockleford, Cowley, Cheltenham. 


Srey your holiday on Dartmoor, within 
easy reach village, buses, town: Beauti- 
$, panoramic views. Tennis & sun- 

as lawns. Own dairy produce. Send s.a.e.: 
Ware, Cleave, Be Okehampton, Devon. 
Site. for a holiday that is different. 
Chadwick, Hayfield Hotel, Lerwick: 
OURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. 
Cliff. Tel. 1944. 33 rms. 200 yards sea 
front. Gdns., putting grn. Garages. Superla- 

tive food. Apr. 7igns. Summer 9-llgns. 

SIMON the Pieman Tearooms, Lion Street, 
Rye, receive a few guests. RYE. 2207. 























TT 


GROupP tc for maladjusted children & those 
b ifficulties. Mrs. 
Flynn, B.A., 12 Lambolle Rd., N.W3. 



























OT 
Fea freedom and self-government. Kil- ya. 
Be House. Castle Douglas, messeng 
Boys _ girls jem. 3 years. ENT 
master: John M."Aitkenhead, ‘NLA, ‘BA — 
ONKTON Wyid School, Chace wishes 
M Dorset. School Farm, T.T. cows. gentlem 
round practical and cultural odus ie for = availabl: 
& girls 9-18. Principals Carl & Eleanor Urban, WAN 
NEW Sherwood School, Epsom, parent- W ar 
owned, sive and ° ee ae Woolas: 
encourages nm to explore their Tro 
and master its ‘skills with friendly co-operation Ho 
rather than authoritarian Pressure from staff tect’s | 
We enquiries’ from . 


and 

parents of genuinely Progressive outlook who 
wish to an active interest in the develop- 
ment of their children, 


HE Town and Coun Schooi, 38-40 
J Bg N.W3. (PRI. 4481-2-3,)_ 











Lt LE Guide a Village Inns, Farms, 
Hotels on & off the beaten track round 
Britain’s coast & co wey. 5s. post free from 
Victor Hilton (N.S.), Harbourside, Torquay. 


BED and Breakfast tourist’s guide to Great 

Britain. 90 pages, 2s. 3d. post free from 
Ramblers’ Association, 48 Park Road, Lon- 
don, N.W.1. 


[TALIAN Riviera fishing village. Artist’s 

flat available May-October. Large Terrace 
over harbour. Maximum three persons. 10gns. 
fully inclusive. Box 1547. 








p weekly or full a -— LD) 

Seys. ond nie 3-18. G.C.E. of 

larship standard. Werkenis and _holi- decttd. 
days Hedgerley Wood, Chinnor Hill (16 acres c. 12 
Chiltern Hills, 750ft.). NW. 


approach to modern > 


Ph.D.; M. D. C. Graham, A, (Oma) 
HITTON Dene eae (Twickenham: 
Isleworth area). Nursery-Infant School 


Gs wm), a . by Froebel Foundation & 
pen-air life in acre : 
& peed ay “Rnies 33 & 203. HOU. 4430. . 


YCHWOOD Girls’ School, Oxford, 10't 
University age, small classes; exceptional: 
cultural and musical opportunities, self 
overning community. Principal, Miss E. M. 
nodgrass, M.A. 








BERS of the 


MISCELLANEOUS 











recommend in The Good 
Food Guide. 1957-8 the restaurants, inns and 
hotels in Britain where you can rely on 
a service and reasonable charges. 
This famous Guide’s reputation for complete 
independence is strictly maintained. 1957-8 
Edition available from all bookshops and 
Stationers at 7s. 6d. Published by Cassell. 
OTE dAzur. Typical Provencal Hotel. 
Beautiful quiet sit. above sandy beach. 
Mod. comforts. t-class cuisine. Casino, 
dancing. Red. rates to = e 30 and after Sept. 
10. Illustrated broch.: Ermitage, Bandol (Var). 
REEK Rest. White Tower, 1 Percy St., 
W.1. -MUSeum 8141. Open till 10 p.m. 
TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 
"TYPING: MSS. &c. es. roe 
attn. Wright, 57 ‘Abingdon illas, W. 
FAULTLESS Hyping for the Tiscriarinoting 
writer. recommended by famous 
authors. Novels, plays, poet: etc. Editing 
expd. writer. y S ey, — Green 
Lane, Edgware, Mids ” STO. 60 
F*PERT Dups.-/ Type Theses. MSS, ae 























Miss Stone, 446 Strand. TEM. 
USSEX. Whinrig Guest House, =. SS cor Secretariat, Ga AG 
*Phonc 211. 12 miles Eastbourne : .2. TEMple Bar 6644 . "Type- 
Station.. Everything home-made. From ion. writing, wag he Translations. 











TORIES wanted by the mcy 

C.25 of — Institute of Picton wa 
ing Science, » Regent Hse., Regent 
W.l. We Magetions Suitable work on a i 
of sales basis (no reading fee), 
work returned with reasons for rejection. We 
also offer an interesting booklet gi dets. 
& fees for our Courses & Criticisms, & suc 
cess letters from students. 


DUREX gloves & all rubber surgical appli- 
ances sent under plain cover. Write o 
call for our free price list now. Fer 
N.N. 34 Wardour Street. London, 
TOP eating unappe meals. Give = them 
S the magic oe =f Rayner’s Indian 
Mango Chutney—from all good grocers. 


READERS’ MARKET 


IR Sale: German Brockhaus Lexicom, _ 
complete 15th edition, cover 


¢ F | £8 10s., Liveacye. © 

taiian Lingua: ggg 

£8 15s.; Linguaphone Ru: ssian leew Part 

£4 o.b.o.; £6 6s. English Conversatioa 

ve | Se goods ly, busewrite 
end no 'y or in reply, 

ve ‘a N.S. mi N. sat ake 8 t (separate 

letter for eac' one c 

tisers is 3s. 0d. each addtional word 

and covers the oh of forwarding replies 5 
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gat Central London. Lease for 
Piiecieea full new stock, - as fit- 
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Be 
SFr 
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il 


Lae 





a: 


domestic 
ie xR yg ty ier, 

ay. 
apes a 
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KNI:- 9082, afternoons. 


wanted 2 Swedish (15). 
te Sore 1473. 


y wget gg Fe ee 
£3 Lobstein 
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initioting cake NM np Sage pom 
ok course for scientists or others 
in 


of 

a :, hol 
ye Pa 
‘and fghene t tun 1578 bor pean 
contact. 

















SPRING & Easter Holidays: 
Scringtime holidays 


Pr RSONAL—continued 






4 
PERSONAL —céontinued 





Our Easter & 
s include Easter house 





end 5 veriety Flower and Sun 
——w in Italy, South of Spain or Switzer- 


Costs from £7 10s. (Britain), £19 19s. 
tatroes Details from Erna Low, ‘47 peg 
id Brompton Road, S.W.7. KEN. 





St. London, W.1. 


HY not visit Czechoslovakia! — excit- 
ing new country with ee scenery 
historic cities, rich colourful folklore and 


and hi 

wonderful food and wines. Special bonus ex- 
change rate makes 2 aoliday in Czechoslovakia 
the best value for money. A conducted coach 
tour leaves on 
1 for 15 days and costs 52gns. only— 
visiting Vienna, romantic Slovakia, the 
Tatra Mountains and Pr. 


August 4 and 18 and Sept. 


ours, itd. 2 a 
Tel. MUS. 





sharing I holiday travellers (U.K. and 


ane sharing passengers. Crowe 
re seats introduced to expense- 
parts 








Anyone se r nt fi 
A vi — ‘Al lly? Box ye a - ~ae. d s to Carspace, 
USTRALIAN girl 24 a 2. < LBANIA! A néw _ holiday gen in 
A for hitch “hiking Contincot —_ @ this romantic and little-known moun- 
place in car. tainous country. 14 days for £67 10s. ~ Bul 





OUNG man shes 
S| Fre Py eS a 
nights in-around Wey area. Box 1559. 
ACH. would join car-owner (m.) startg: 
B Denmark, tw jweden : 








May 24, week o S 
music, ballet. All letters a : * 1619. 


MM" a= interested socialist politics. 





ms ed 
similar for beltiey —— 
a lady secks quceien (f.) for 
Y ring holiday in Britain. vox ar 
=~ seeks tennis partners. lot high 
een Players. London. &. 1712. 
(1) Lond.-La Baule, June 17. 
PRE 30. tn + own ferry. HIL. Avy : 
EE XCHANGE- Holidays with French teen- 
- 3-4 weeks in each country between 
{uly & Sept. 13. zis In Ga ee Dets.: 
s. Robertson, 61 Fellows Rd., N.W.3. 
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» just pensioned. 60 
werk, London, post clerk, 
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AN with wide business experi 
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oe 
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ANTED, = near a 
aries, Six mony 
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oe 
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EASTER week-end party Land’s End incl. 
road travel. Box 1527. 


Hi'GH commission offered by documentary 
film ag a introductions resulting in 
work. Box 1 





garia, too! Sofia and 
of the 


the sun-scorched beache: 
Sea for only £55 12s. Sea 


to the U.S.S.R., holidays in the beauti 
wood: Adriatic 


s of Bohemia, Rome, 


. take your pick from the unique range of 


holidays Offered by Progressive Tours this 
summer. 
one to Dept. NS, Progressive Tours, Ltd., 


Send 2d. stamp for illustrated bro- 
00a Rochester Row, London, S.W.1. 





days. 
Urbino 


interest and relaxation. Tie. booklet from 
Allways Travel Service, 
London, W.C.1. 


SLAND and “ Off.the Beaten Track ”’ holi- 
Giglio, Elba, es uerolles, Ibiza, 
many other tful ces for 


17 Sicilian Ave., 
CHAncery 6436/7. 





Feats, Venice, etc. Cost Lv 5s. 


—. 


TALY: Holiday with the Progressive League 
on Adriatic Coast (8 days) and Bologna (5 


days). Sat., Lnannel 23, to Sun., July 7. Friendly 
informal compan Good 


hotels. Magnificent 
to Perugia, Assisi, 
Full 
from, and bookings The Hol. 
10 Park Drive, Connon, "N.W.11. 


"atone 





Virwosioe, & The Costa Blanca. All the 


sunshine, beaches and attractions of Palma 
the Costa Brava, and more besides. This 


delightful Mediterranean coast still retains its 





EXC «.. as pension Ri 
Fr. , oe. day. yg 
Ra. A Ashford. Nia ge Tel: 


NGLISH couple offer bed &. breakfast 
(Engl.) in mod. panoramic flat overikg. 
Palma y. Write: Sieve, Calle Tenient 
Mulet 93, El Terreno, Palma de Mallorca. 


OSTA Brava. egy oe wy 
s.c. flat, 4 
bath, use of ‘kit. Write Mrs. 


vy fy 37 Clarendon 
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Peoctches, Can Kars, Tossa, Gerona, Spain. 


Riviera paradise. is available on all dates. 
armed. N No advance by BB. 

3. 
L ¥ >  ~ecmemaes St. 
MUS. 
Ne VEtee Avs by Rail and/or Air. 


Ist floor Norw 
Travel, 99 sees 
Molésey 2105 


Mexcow " wahanaee you to the World 





(GO00D companions who wish to join holiday 
Bape and when, —~ 


parties, 
seats wanted 


Holiday Services, S orm St., Bee 





Spanish flavour and accommodation 
Week-end an 
Viscount to Valencia—a f 


wee including excursions costs as little - 


Send row for full details to Contours, 
London, W.1. Tel. 





Escorted travel—independent holiday. 

», Andorra, ee T s, Malta, 
rwa etc. ew Vistas” 
ge Road, Hampton, Middx. 





Youth Festival in August! Holiday-of- 
a-lifetime for only £47 all-in. Sports, events, 
drama, music, free and open discussion 


films, 
with "the youth of the world. Don't miss this 
chance 


great to see the world—and hear 

'WITZERLAND > 9-18, £32 10s. | what it has to say! If you’re under 30 write 

France, 8 da S, £2 Belgium, 8 days, today ones s.a.e,) for full details to 

£19. First-class hotels. 38 Lichfield Road Do 5 ah Youth Posten Commiane, 
N.W.2. ’Phone 81 35 Gorecll B , London, E 





NICARS seeking ballast—Giants want- 
Service ” ‘will 


is seats, “‘ Per- 


congenial companions. W: 
35f Belsize Ave., N.W.3, P-.S.: 


Any de 
nation bar outer’ space. 


arrange 
rite with —~ = 





— from photograph. Exact like- 
colour composition 
gquacemaned. ane ey if delighted, Sgns. Box 1423. 


Travel, Ltd., Grand Buildi Ti, 


CONTINENTAL holidays by air, coach or 
rail; not mass-produced but with in- 
dividual attention to both travel and hotels. 
Before you decide, see our booklet covering 
EB countries, Business & Holiday 
Trafalgar 

Square, W.C.2. Tel. WHI. 4114/5. 








AN you ap ao hg » 


iy 


panning? "ci 


oin Progressive League, 


FPRANCE, Spain. 15-day casual ty * tours: 
dep. July 27 & Aug. 17. 26. 


5 oy Brava. Villas & flats to let. Dets.: 
Dr. Cooper, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 











COST -shering at Seats 
registered free. S.a.c. 
tact,” Scarletts, Cowden, Kent. 


spare or 
“ Con- 





FSmmed. Girls, domesticated and i 
immed. available. Eductour. KNI. 4132. 





Nhomes, France, Genmany,” Belgium, 


homes, ance, 
let. TCA 





ite 
te 





3 


" 








Europe 
end. to fortnight as. secretary, 
or cerned gi i Beams 








anted to rent, furn. "awl 


‘at na Fg during 


se Holidays with 
from April 1 to May 1. Parndon 
45 minutes from London, offers all that the 
Holiday Maker who rides can desire. 20 





BRAZIERS Park Ipsden, Oxon: send . 


card for weekend & holiday list. 





"TO those of you who appreciate 


good cloth 





schemes. 
dam. 42s. 
ford Heath, 


we offer a Savile —_ oo suit. Indivic 
ally fitted & tailored by hand, in pure worst 
materials, from as low as da s. Roberts, . 
Lower John St., W.1. . 4085. 
REPRODUCT TON Gomis full colo; - 

49in. X 22in. Ideal for decorat 


Pub. by Stedelijkk Museum, Amstc. 


S ol — 23 Elm Ave., W. 





HAMES ee Cruiser. 2-berth. F 
holiday hire from £6 wkly. Box 102 








RICS & Sketches wtd. for Irving Non 


b 
L Stop Revue, Irving Theatre, Leic. . Sq. 





Y= he 


School 
ful Writing a) ® 124 New Bond St., W.l. 


8S cooine with “ Knov 
“ Know 








Ww 


New Author 


RITERS’ Guild (international Writer: 
Fellowship), founded 1939 to assist 1: 
Agency, 


Buxton, Guild Hous: 
-on-W ye. 





Saas wien dinners weeding’ &: 


Bainbridge, 5 Stanlake Villas, ¥ Ww 





| oho nn Wines—bi 
Exceilen 


bottles, carr. 
Trial aooe "23s. 6d. Lists. 


t deaux Roug 
~~ 91s per dozen extra larg 
- paid (equals 6s. Vault 4, = 

a et 

Dominic, Ltd., Wine Shippers, Hi orsham, x 


& 


tt Tuition ar ‘ 


value in bi; 





PHYSIOTHERAPY, massage, mani 
ting merve treatment, re tio: 
hen in cases of anxiety, irritability, ne 
vous tension, stress and strain, fatigue ar 
physical debili The Nerve Centre, 1, Ber 
tinck St., ion, W.1. WEL 9600. Recomn 
by medical profession. Ask for brochure. 


DIAMonpDs er Paste? Burgess’ Anchov 
paste is priceless on buttered toast. 





ulatior 








‘THE Inco ted Soctay of Register. 
Neturopathe, Members of this Society hav 
completed a minimum of 4 years’ fi — 
traini: in * Natural Therapeutics. 

tion: Sec., LS.R.N., Kingston, Edinburgh * 





CONTACT Lenses. Booklet sent. Mode: 
Ca ee Lens. Centre, 7 (T) Endsleigi 
» W.C.1. Deferred terms. 





SUPERFLUOUS hair removed by lates 

Facial & bod 

age, muscle-toning and radiant heat. Elizabet. 
orley, FRE. 0950, 69 Cromwell Rd. 





mas: 





FEELING. Fogbound? Stand at your wir 
dow with : ass of Duff Gordon’s | 
Cid Sherry. the mist turn rosy. 





P- S. —— — is far too busy atrang 
people to travel on 


Schacbs ‘A Abroad * to think of anything ne: 
to say about them. However, he will sti 
be pleased to send you a copy of the prc 
— if you = ae to 15 St. John’s Roac 


“ Summe 





BOOKS =a PUBLICATIONS 





A THOROUGH study of the “ Europea: 
Common Market” is contributed 
Daniel Curwin to Labour Monthly. A. 
Rothstein continues his historical study ¢ 
‘actory Committees ” in ar ; ls. 6d. 

9s. half-yearty from N.S., 


London, N.3 


ds Lan: 





= Polish Road.’’ Excerpts from import 


ant speeches (Ochab, Rokossowski, Ber 


man, etc.) at the 8th Plenum of the Polis 

United Workers’ Party (Oct. 19-21, 1956). Put 

lished by the — | Society for 

ms Studies (West se = 
43 





bake Is., 1s. 2d. inc. postage. Post free 6 ¢ 


ranch). beauee fron 
donian St., Leeds 7 





SOCIALIST Labour nee (S.L.P.). 
“* Automation ”—its ec 


future impact on American workers. 
post paid. 116 Cox Street, Coventry. 
.¥r— Pamphiet I, 
& Labour Left 1925-3 Joseph ge 
Introd. og Saville, ey ~ 
ments. 2s from Silver, 





Reac 
t to date anc 
2s. lc 


Communist Part: 


yl Hul) 





‘HE Humanist” is = ace of Scien 
tific Humanism — Is., o> Pa. 14s.) 








AYING guests acc. & e es in 
P : for ch chars children 
, seaside, cntry. Eductour, 10 
Exhibition Rd. S.W.7. KNI. 4132/KEN: 8806. 


fam. wanted 
studs. W. End 





HE Central Board for Competes Ob- 


offers its 
to those liable 


jectors, 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1 
advice on matters of conscience to 
for National Service and Reservists. 





"T SPEWRITERS. Modern Portable 


EP any = for hite from = monthly. Tel. 
PHILIP Humphrey WEL. SS 





Pe. 
| nd Gait, 8 
Prince's Ga 


sc Papcholosng © @ 





Witt fo for aa Send today for interest- 
5/191) "Palace Gate, “London, W 


: (Dept.. 








to choose from with com t keen 

instruction under a qualified Instructress. ot oo ity.” x AS ~~, 0 Bon 
G s, and games, mag and or- Lane, W.C.2, . 
ganised evening entertainments for 
7 to 17. Particulars: Secretary, Parndon | Hall, GOING Abroad? ay ay & guide book 
Harlow, Essex. "Phone Harlow 24511. J write to Linguist’ Shop. Box 1611 

ORSE-drawn barge holidays: still some POLITICs, i Philosophy.—/ 
H vacancies A: od, tees, Sept. Box aie! unique collection of out-of-print book 





i ig ig to tg and Sell. Send to-da’ 
ler. ‘“‘What’s in it for ae 
The Wet t 124 New Bond Street, W.1. 
FRESHLY roasted pure coffee by post 7s. 
per lb. Rayner, 101 Antrobus Rd., W.4. 
IN Corrected. _ Si 
out glasses. Quali 








t improved with- 

Bates we KA 

Michael an, 29 Gloucester Road, ‘Be 
WEStern 5209. 

Bay Children’s Camp. August, 

4 gns. p.w. es 11-17. Tony Gibson, 

52 Hisworthy Rd., W.3. PR 7573. 








ALEXANDER T: ric de Peer, 
7 Wellington Sq, S.W.3. SLO Stat 








FIED teacher gives 
ers and others w Advanced level. 





eas Sy Cap dar 3 Panes 


of Wales Tews 








oe —24 Seaside ~ Holiday School. 
Every Thanet House 
Broadstairs. Thanet 62783. 





School, 





G Book Club (Welt im Buch 
beautifully novels, 1 volume 
month @ 8s, 6d.; full details from 


Distributors: Bermeriea 
Bayley St., Bedford Sq., W.C.1. 


Book Sales, Ltd., 1 
MUS. 7223 





LISRARIES ag oe Van collects. Th: 
Hammersmith k 


shop W.6. RIV 6807 





AAAN’S World now contains a 32-pag’ 


Male Art om al new Supplemen: 
ls. 6d. monthly from newsagents. 








ERMAN books in 7 rooms. —_ 
Boundary Rd., N. Ww. 8. MAL saree 
EUTSCHE Buecher 


Buecher Gesuch & FE 
Steiner, 64, T&yarth Rd., W 14. FUL. 792< 
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A ENTERTAINMENTS EXHIBITIONS—continued LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued LECTURE COURSES, ETC.—continnsl 
GARR ICK. Evgs. 8 p.m. ag WwW. & S. WELLCOME Historical Medical Museum, VERSITIES and Left Review. Club. Uae College of Swansea. 

5.45 & 8.40. The Robert Dhery Show The Wellcome Building, Euston Road, J Lindsay Anderson (on Cinema) and Peter on Educational G 
“La Plume de Ma Tante.” TEM. 4601. N.W.1. Exhibitions: Electricity in the Ser- De Francia (on Art), open discussion on 





"THEATRE Royal, Stratford, E.15. MAR; 
5973. Moliere’s “ School A Wives.” 
Tues.-Fri. 7.45. Sats. 5.30 & 8 
INTER Garden. Hol. 8881. ; i S. 2.30. 
Polish State Jewish Theatre. Owing to 
Great Success season extended till April 20. 
NITY. EUSton 5391. Semen The 
Loudest Show in Town. ag police 
raids. Fri. Sat. Sun. 7.45 p.m. embers. 
Ars. TEM. 3334. Last week. Evs. 7.30. 
Sat. Sn. 5 & 8. The Wit to Woo. Mems. 
NEX ——— BAY. 2512. 
“Man -with a Guitar,” by 
Horobin. April 9 to 21. 














Evgs. at 8. 
Gilbert 


vice icine; Evolution of Measures for 
the Promotion of the Nation’s Health; and 
other exhibitions. ‘Mon.-Fri., 10-5. Free. 








Commitment in Criticism. Thurs. April 11, 
8 p.m. Royal Hotel, Woburn Place, W.C.1. 
Admission 2s. (members 1s.) 





EAL’S 1957 Designs. Exhibition of New 

Designs in a > saeeics, an fit- 
tings, pottery, etc. eading designers. 
Heal & Son, Ltd., ise” ott. Cr. Rd. oW1. 


MATTIHIESEN Gallery: First tania Ex- 
hibition of Paintings and Drawings bok 
Cassinari. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
April 13. 142 New Bond St., W.1 


LEICESTER ¢ Galleries, Leicester Sa. Three 
exhibitions: John Armstrong, Anthony 
a John Bensusan-Butt. 10-5.30. Sats. 











JRYING. WHI. 8657. seen ene Glamour 
Revue. 2nd ed. Dly. 2.30. Sun Mems. 


A> Tem. 3334. sen. next, “April 8, at 
7.30. Lisa Czobel & Alexander Von 
Swaine. 
Duo. 10s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 5s., 3s. 6d 


EVERYMAN. HAM. 1525. Until Apr. 7: 
“Sous Les Toits De Paris”? (A). From 
Apr. 8: “ Animal Farm” (U) and 5 Inter- 
nationally famous Animated Films. 


Ss Cinema (GER. 2981) Morn- 
Shows daily 11 a.m. (Suns. excepted). 
T. S. Eliot’s “ Murder in the Cathedral ” (U). 


ra Bay. 2345. Apr. 7, 7 days, J. Mason, 
Odd Man Out (A). Death of a Cyclist (A). 


NATIONAL Film Theatre, South Bank. 
WAT. 3232. Sat., Apr. 6, Anna Sten, 
“The Wedding Night.” 
3.0, 6.0, 8.30. Members 

















and Associates only. 


-C.A., 17 Dover Fenny W.1. Sat., Apr. 6, 

8-11 p.m. At ne Dancing to Norman 
Jackson and his veltones. Members 3s. 
Guests (3 per member) 5s. 


L: -Y.F.C. Egg & Bonnet Ball. Band and bar. 
5 Leicester Place, W.C.2. April 6, 8 p.m. 
to midnight. dm. 4s. 6d 











CouCERTS 
—— Festival Hall, Sun. Aft., 
at 3, 
Clarinet. 





April 14 
Koeckert Quartet with Jack Brymer, 
Quartet in . -- Op. 18/6 
Beethoven. juartet in Op. 95, 
Beethoven. rinet Sey in 43 ee: 
ey Cee Ow AT ies Askones. . 6d., 
s., 78 Os 


1 StH Century Music a < the London 
Harpsichord Ensemble. Royal Festival 
Hall, Recital Room, Sat. April 13 at 8.15. 


Couperin, Bach. WAT. 3191. 


GEFFRYE Museum, Kingsland Road, E.2. 
Recitals of ‘“‘ Music with Old Instru- 
ments” by Cecily Arnold and Marshall 
Johnson. April 9: Viols in Consort. April 
16: 18th entury Concert (in costume). 
Commence at 7 p.m. Admission free. (579). 
EXHIBITIONS 

ANYMED reproductions of old & modern 

masters, large prints from 45s. plus tax. 
Illustrated ee ls. 6d. from 11 Great 
Turnstile, W.C.1 


THE Caen Art Society is ne 
once again to be able to offer 

















World- a ong Contemporary Dance ‘ 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


‘THE bene 2 gy Rent Bill. Anthony 
land MA TP ee a Coun. i Suther- 
ues 


-M., 
Schi., Nw. (via iiburn UTE & 








Netherwood st). mg by ie tesed 
Labour & Co-op. 
a Africans on South Africa today. 
y Makiwane, H. A aidoo, E. S. 


ne Aon Also $. African songs: James 
Phillips (bass), Bruno Raikin (piano). April 9, 
7.30 p.m. Friends House, Euston Rd., S.A 
Legal Defence Fund. 


PIONEER Women of Greet Britain. Brains 
Trust on Israel. Panel: Mr. Michael 
Foot, Mrs. Dora Gaitskell, Mr. Leo Savir 
(Press Attaché, Israel Embassy), Mr. Anthony 
Wedgw Benn, -P. Question Master: 
Miss Rena Langer, on Monday, April 8, 1957 
at 8 p.m. (doors o P at 7.30), at the Rudo 

Steiner she, 5 Park Road, Regent’s Park, 
London, ‘minutes Baker Street 
Stn.). Adm. ie. Ca welcome. No appeal. 


HE London Society of Jews & Christians. 
The Rev. T. F. Glasson, Methodist Min- 
ister of Rupell Park and Dr. Edwin Rosen- 
thal of Cambridge om rg Baw opesk on 
The Meaning and Goal of Human History, 
@) Jewish & Christian Views of the Destin 
Mankind, at King’s Weigh House Chur 
Hail, Binney: St., Oxford St., W.1, on Thurs. 
Apr. 11 at 8.15. Rev. N. S. Ho of All 
Saints’, Tooting, in the welc. 


‘TARsuT La’Am Jewish Cultural Centre. 
Sun. April 7, 8 p.m. Moishe Ben- 
Ephraim, Lon. Corresp. “ Al Hamishmar,” 

former ed. Radio ewsreel Kol Israel, 
*Tsrael’s Press and Radio.” 37 Broadhurst 
Gardens, N.W.6. 























This. ‘ates Course by mea 








candidates may qualify for the cn 
loma in Youth Leadership and - 
extends over one session, is conducted 
eer saa Ahegee = 9 primary 
ucatio: Troup wo 
Youth -Service and in Me community 
Preference will now be given to 
and trained teachers and social d 
applications will also be considered 
candidates lacking Previous training but 
sessing relevant experience and alyo- 
ability to benefit from professional 
Further information <n forms of 
tion for admission to the Course 
$ ined a the Fa seca of 
niversity College, Singleton Park, wansea, 
Ministry of Education grants are available 
for approved candidates. 


crs College of Swansea. 
loma in Social Science. The 
ane > October; 1957, a mt ‘ 
extending over two sessions leading to, 
pe re in a —. a pe Sg 
the length of the be reducedty. 
one session. Full details we § forms of appli 
cation may be obtained from the Registrar, 
University College, Singleton Park, Swanse, 


'UITION by post for Lond. Uni Lam, fe 
= & Diplomas; bs ig So C.E., Law 






















































































































































































[cA 17 Dover Street, W.1. Tues., April 9, 
8.15 p.m. Literature. Reviewers Reviewed. 
Criticism in the Weekly and Monthly Periodi- 
cals. With John Lehmann, Alan Pryce Jones, 
jon Raymond and Bernard Wall. irman : 
ohn .Wain. Members 1s. 6d. Guests 3s. 
Fri., Apr. 12, 8.15 p.m. Technology. Tomas 
Maldonado. The Pedagogical Impact of Auto- 
—. Members Is. 6d. Guests 3s. 


UMANIA as I Saw It,” by Jean Ure, & 

Gramophone Recitals featuring Rumanian 
instruments by Harry Francis. Conway Hall, 
Fri., Apr. 12, 7.30. Admis. free. B.R.F. A., 
27, ‘Red Lion St., W.C.1. CHA. 4568. 


SOCIALIST. Labour Party (S.L.P.) Public 
meeting in Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
Saturday , Ss April 13 at 2.30 é2 
Subject: “The Socialist Solution for pi- 
talism’s Crises.” 








Sou. S Union: Lectures at Holborn Hall, 
Wed., Apr. 10: Maurice Hookham, 


M.A., = “Local Government & Social Ser- 
vices.” Wed., Apr. 24: Eleanor Fox. Both 
at 7.30 p.m. ‘ain, 1s. Details from B.S.F.S., 


36 Spencer St., E.C.1. (CLE. 4161) 


ELIEF of Pain in Childbirth.” In- 
formal talk & discussion on Soviet 
work. Prof. F. Syrovatko (Moscow Central 
Medical Refresher Courses). Tues., a > 
8 8 p.m. at S.C.R., 14 Kensington Sqr., W.8 














exams. 
— from C. pM cher, M.A ne LLD, 


Dept. VH91, Wolsey Haid Oxford (Est. 1994) 
FOREIGN Languages. New term private 
PPE. pues daily 9 a. - 2 p.m. ms 
ools for Leoqwans, ¥ Princes 
Hanover Sq., W.1. MAY. * 
RANADA, Spain. Came in 
G Janguage, literature and culture bras 
standing experts at beginners, e 
termediate an and advanced pram. a Int 
d to give a memorable holiday at 














‘THE OB < Children’s Films. faaay 
Field, O.B Council for Children’s 


cost. June 15 (VIth International Music 
Festival & Corpus Christi Fiestas) to August 
24. Details Lenguay 





Welfare. ” Apr. . 8 p.m. Friends’ House, from Instituto de 
Euston Rd. Modernas, Apartado 244, Granada, Spain. 
"THE uists’ —— Niddry ry Camp- EDICAL  Secretaryships, Institutions 
den Road, 8, at 6 on Housekeepers, ieresses, Can Le 
April 13. Mr. H. A. Cartledge: Re "Edward Receptionists, Manageresses, 
Lear—Master of N a ee success. Postal crses. 








Cre London Fabian Soc. Wed., Apr. 10, 
7.30.‘ Socjalist_ Education Policy ” 
Andrew Campbell, 57 Dean St., W.1. Vis. 2s. 


OCIALIST Party of Great Britain. Public 

Meeting, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 

Rd. (nr. Victoria ) “* Another General 

Strike? ”, Sun. April 7, 7 p.m. Admission 
free. Questions and Discussion. 

LONDON Branch Brit. Asian & Overseas 


Soc. Fellowship. Coffee Hour, Thurs., 
Apr. 11, 7.30, India Club, 41 Craven St. (by 








Charing’ X). Torquato Ditella, “ Socialism 
in Latin-America,”’ followed by inf. discussion 
& refreshments. Adm. Is. 6d 





. PLACE Ethical Soc., Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square, W.C.1. Sunday 11 a.m. 
April 7. Professor T. H. Pear, M.A., “* Social 
Pressure in Belief and Behaviour.” Adm. free. 
Free copy of “‘ Monthly Record ” on request. 
Friday Discussion Res (for under 35s) 
Conway Hall, April 12, 7.30 p.m. R. E. Pren- 
tice, “Is a Kratonal’ Wase Policy Practical? ” 





and their guests a Special Evening Preview 
of Pictures from the Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum, New York, at the Tate G Gallery on 
April 15, 9 pm. to midnight. (Tickets 
12s. 6d. members; 15s. guests) on application 
from Orgenisins Secretary, C. A. S., Tate 
Gallery, S.W.1, who will also be pleased to 
enrol new members (one guinea) and to sup- 
ply information about forthcoming visits to 
rivate Collections. 


REDFERN Gallery, 20° Cork Street, W.1. 
Metavisual: Tachiste: & Abstract Paint- 
ing in England To-day. — 10-6, Sat. 
10-1. Exhibition closes May 4 


ITECHAPEL Art Gallery George 
Stubbs 1724-1806. Last 3 days. Fri 
& Sat. 11-6. Sun. 2-6 Adm. free. Adjoins 











Aldgate E. Stn. 
-C.A., 17 Dover Street, W.1. Paintings by 
Karel Appel. Mon.-Fri. 10-6. Sat. 10-1. 


Closed Sundays. Adm. 6d. Members free 

MAtTTHIESEN senag OF Paintings by 
Trewin Copplestone. Daily 10-5. 30. Sats. 

10-1. Until April 27. 142 New Bond St., W.1. 


NEY Vision Centre Gallery, 4 yy 
Place, Marble Arch, W.1. Peter Clough 
Suzanne Rodillon; paintings, drawings, sc p- 
ture. April 3-20. 11-6 daily. 
HANOVER Gallery, 32a St. George Street, 
W.1. Paintings by Francis Bacon. Un- 
til April 26. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. Paintings by Sirono and Campigli. 
Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-12.30. Until Apri 27. 
WALKER’ Ss No moeag 118 New Bond 
Street. Paintings by Valerie . 
Thelma Carstensen and Gordon N. Gunn. 
) Pg 2 a Gee 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 
XIX an X Century French Paintings. 
Daily 10-5. so ion: 10-1. 
SLATTER Gallery. 1957 Exhibition Dutch 
and Flemish Masters. 10-5.30, Sat. 10-1 
30 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
ALLERY One, 20 D’Arblay St., 
Enrico Baj, nuclear paintings. 


























W.1. 





HAT Do You Know?—About iapatee 
Currency, Imports, Exports, Tariff: 
Free Trade, Monopolies, Subsidies, Phenine, 
Taxation and the fascinating background to 
economic and political problems of the day? 
Round-the-table study courses in everyday 
economics begin on April 23 & 25 at 7 p.m. 
in Westminster. Nominal charge of 5s. in- 
cludes textbook. Attend on either Tuesday 
or Thursday evenings. Write: Henry George 
School of Social Science, 4 Great Smith 
St., $.W.1 for prospectus or tel. ABB. 6665. 

(You may enrol on the opening night.) 
RROFESSOR T. H. Pear: The British 
Intellectual. Hampstead Humanist Society, 
Barclay House, 783 Finchley a - Child’s 
Hill), Sunday, April 7, 7.15 p 





HE West London Ethical Society, 13 
Prince of Wales Terrace, Kensington High 
Sun., April 7, 6.30, Music & 
7 pm. A. A. Burall:  “ The 

Rational and the Non-Rational.” 
|» ae ~ a al Society, 58 Eccleston Square, 
Wed., April 10, 6.30, ig 
ps cs Rebukes to Sariputra, »Miss I. B. 
Horner, M.A. Read “ The Middle Way,” 





all des. 
2s. 9d. quarterly post free. Book now for Daily Classes in English Pg ion for 
Summer School, Hoddesdon, Aug. 30-Sept.6, | Cambridge Univ. Certificate. Short or Long 
£8 10s. incl. All information TAT. 1313. urses. Enrolment daily. Prospectus free. 





» Southern Training College, Bivite t 6. 


UCH-typing &/or Pitman’s Shorthand 
Private Tuition. BAYswater 1786. 


LAs Tuition ck beg Bai 

Foreign Languages 

, Forei Nationals, 63 Oxford Street, 
oh G —_ ee -2. All Pn 

a t in day evening sses Or privale 

lessons; beginners & Intensive 











Lig Lodge of Theosophists, 62 
Queen’s Gardens, W.2. Public Lectures, 
Sundays, 8 p.m. Apr. 7: “ ae for Psy- 
chical Research.” Apr. 14: “ The ‘Mystery 
of Man.” a. 21: “* The Miracle of Easter.” 
Apr. 28: “ The Continuity of Life.”’ Free. 





Se = ge Institute of Culture, London Br., 

12, 8.30. Miss. E.’ Pauline 
Quigly, « Piistorical References to Embroid- 
erties of the Indian Sub-continent.” (Illus.) 
62 Queens Gdns., W.2. Off Leinster Tce. 


AMUEL Palmer School of Fine Art. Draw 
and paint in peace and — for week- 
ends or a gg er experienced teachers. 
Single rooms. 4 .c. to Secretary, 
Reedbeds, S Blog Sevenoaks, Kast. 
SCULPTURE & Drawing—priv. tuit. Karin 
Jonzen, 28 Lennox Gdns. KNI. 1071. 
UITAR tuit. Segovia style. Beginners’ 


crse. all ages. Brochure,‘ S) - ie 
36 Cranbourn St., W.C. COV. 











F°en sak a. =. be ge Park oo i 
W.1i1. Fri. Apr. 5, 

P. 3 Sabant ARE Golde in U. sf s4 R. i 
Fri. Apr. 12, 8 p.m. Eugene Ilyn “ Stanis- 
lavsky. 


LECTURE COURSES AND SPECIALISED 
TRAINING 


RIENDSHIP House. Internat. Peace 
Centre, Germany. Open now for work- 
students, 3s. 4d. a day. Easter conference for 
Teachers, 40s. Particulars : eT 35 Doult- 
ing, Shepton Mallet, Somerset 
T. PETER’S Loft, St. Ives, Cacuwall Fine 
Art trainin ny Workshop & Pottery. 
Peter Lanyon- Redgrave. Drawing, 
sat ag Still-Life, Abstraction, 











ALWAYS tired? Get answers to this and 
other health problems. Brains Trust: 


Stanley Lief, James Thomson, Margaret 
Brady; .-Master: Commdr. A. B. Campbell, 
<7 ane Apr. 10, 7.30. Caxton Hall, 

S$.W.1. 2s. 6d, London Natural Health Soc. 
(Mon, 15th: Dr. Grantly Dick Read.) 





Landscape, Preparation of materials. Lec- 
tures, Pottery. Accom. arranged. 
HE Continental Club, 3 Circus Rd., 
N.W.8, has ge practice classes in 
French, German, Italian & —. every 
Tues. & Thurs. from 8 p.m. Sec. or 
tel. PRI 7479 aft. 8 p.m. except Mons. 








Surface Mail to any address ov. 


Surface 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Home: One year, 47s. 6d. 6 months, 23s.9d. 3 months, 12s. 


erseas: 
One year, 45s, 6 months, 22s. 6d. 3 months, 11s. 6d. 

Air Mail to Europe £3 12s.; Middle East £4 18s.; N. & S. America, India, Pakistan £5 18s.3 
Australia, New Zealand, Japan £7. Other countries: by quotation. 

Air Sugoces ob grey immediately on arrival at main ai 

4 18s.; Singapore, Malaya £5 5s.; Aus: 

hee South £4 18s.; East £4 15s.; West £4 105. 

Special Service ond yr agg 2 and U.S.A. Residents in North America 


ions at = fe 
* BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. ING 30 vY 
8.00. 


Air diner d $19.00. 
POSTAGE on this issue: Inland 2d.; Foreign has Canada Id. 
NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 (Holborn 8471) 


): 
ia £6 10s.; 
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+ vane lew York, 22, N.Y. 











EASTER AND aa a 
SOCIALIST laymen and scientists discuss 

“ Science and the Community.” Fabia 
Easter School, Dorking, April 18-22. Details: 
ll Dartmouth St., SW. WHI. 3077. 


RCHFONT_ Manor. Short Residential 











Courses. Easter Course: Thurs., April 
1g-Wed., April 24, Ideas’ and Beliefs of 
the 20th Century.” W/e. May 24-h %, 
-“ Sons Century Instrumental Music.” W/e. 
May 31-June 2, “ Saar. to Subtopis.” 
Whitsun Course: Fri June Thurs. June 13, 
“Nature Study Course.” Summer 
Courses: July 27-Aug. 16. Summer prog 
and details of Family Courses from Warden, 
U: ont Manor, Nr. Devizes, Wilts. 
EASTER Drama School, 8 days, 6 gms, 
Studio Theatre, Kensington Summer 
Schools in London & Leatherhead Repertory 
Theatre. Dir.: n Naylor. S 
Registrar, Mrs. M. Senco, & The Keir, West- 
side, Wimbledon Common, S.W.19. 
POPULAR | demand has increased to 2 =e 
this year’s family holiday conference with 
the Progressive League (Aug. 3-17) at Fem 
den School, Haslemere, Surrey. But 
can be accepted for one week only. 
children under 8 provided ~—_ % 10 unde 
Scale of wkly. fees ‘an ¢ 10s. 
to £8 (single room). Sew sonamesl o 
returnable on joining. Book early or rr 
for full details to: Miss D. Osborn, 12 
Bury Close, Purley, ar Ea (Domestic 
wanted. See “‘ Personal” column.) 
OLIDAY Course for —— students. 
The 11th Course will My held this summer. 
from July 22 until Sept. 2. Young people of 
all nationalities welc. ” English lectures. 
Graduate staff. All sports. Lar estate, 
mg beach, and plentiful food. 


rom Sec., Sizewell Hall, Suffolk. 

LIVING Research Groups and Lage 
s at Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon; 

a card for Easter/Summer lists. 

Easter and Summer Schools—cont. on p: 9? 


More Classified Adverts. on Pages 456-459 
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